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The shades of evening had taken the more sombre hues of night whilst the 
youth still stood in musing reverie on the eminence of rock. Chance had 
wafted the seedling of a new, strange feeling into his heart. Its spiritual 
essence was already shedding a sweet fragrance in his soul, and guiding his 
thoughts to lofty aspirations. He no longer dwelt in the selfish present; his 
gaze was fixed upon the misty future. He seemed not alone, hut felt the 
halo of another presence around him. And there, on that barren rock, in the 
stillness of night, in the hushed silence of all save the fluttering of the breeze 
and the murmuring of the waves, the voice of prophecy threw the melody of 
its sound through the balmy air, telling with gentle bodement that from hence¬ 
forth two lives were linked together in one future. 

Meanwhile Grace Haughley had reached her home. Her father encoun¬ 
tered her at the threshold. The meeting was solely by chance. He eyed her 
with a cold glance, half in surprise, half in suspicion. She shrank timidly 
from its dismal shadow, and stole quietly away to the solitude of her chamber, 
to enjoy the sweet solace of the pleasant fancies which her untold thoughts were 
shaping in her mind. Her unblest, joyless life seemed over now. A happi¬ 
ness had swept into.her heart, and dwelt there like a guardian presence. At 
times the forbidding sternness of her father’s frown would rise before her, but 
she felt a new courage within her giving her strength to confront it. As she 
sat by her-white-curtained bed, looking through the trellised window of her 
chamber, with a stream of moonlight bathing her fair young head, the spirit 
of her mother seemed to breathe *a blessing upon the fresh, tender hope that 
was budding into life. 

Days, weeks, months passed, and their unrevealed love grew in its silent 
strength. They took the same old walks, day by day, down to the cavern at 
Tarncliffe Point, where, when the tide was out, they would sit gazing at the 
dark ridges of rocks and boiling surf. It was a fierce struggle for Clarence in 
those hours of sweei companionship to suppress bis ever swelling love; but he 
dared not give utterance to it. The dark barrier of poverty ever rose before 
him. Although he felt that within himself he bore the title deeds to fame, 
and perhaps fortune, and that for her sake there would be no drudgery in the 
toil that would win both; yet when, witli a swelling bosom, the words came 
to his lips, that would have told in eloquent pleadings the enduring fervour of 
his passion, his rebellious pride said, sternly, no ! And when away from the 
influence of her charms he felt the burning blush of shame mafltle his brow, 
as his sober thoughts whispered to him, “ Grace Haughley will never descend 
to marry the dependant for bread on a fisherman’s bounty ! ” And so his love 
remained unspoken; but Grace needed not words to reveal it to her. She 
had divined it from their earliest meeting, and it glowed like an ever bright 
sunbeam in her woman’s heart. 

Chapter II. 

About two miles from the Manor-House, and facing the open beach, there 
stood a small cottage, which had apparently been constructed out of the ruins 
of an old farm-house. It tonsisted merely of a ground-floor, with two rooms, 
divided by a slight partition, and was covered with a roof of thatch. The 
furniture was of the rudest and homeliest kind, yet withal there was an air 
of neatness, if not absolute comfort pervading the abode. A small trellised 
porch had been put up in front of the low doorway, oyer which had been 
trailed some creeping ivy. On the whitewashed walls of the interior hung 
several marine paintings in oil colours; and in a little recess, where the light 
from the one window streamed full upon it, stood a neat bookcase, stored with 
a number of volumes that had evidently been selected by no uncultivated or 
common mind. 

The occupiers of this humble dwelling had lived there about four months. 
No one knew why Richard Alderson had, chosen such a cheerless retreat for 
himself and foster son; nor, indeed, did any one care to inquire. The rent 
for the cottage was regularly forthcoming, and the man’s frugal mode of living 
was fully in accordance with that of an honest fisherman. Still, despite his 
homely garb and swarthy, weatherbeaten features, there was a superior look 
about him that puzzled the few people with whom his calling brought him 
into contact, and claimed their deferential respect. His firm, well-knit 
frame, broad shoulders, and ample chest clearly bespoke great physical 
strength, whilst his high, square, and slightly ftflrowed forehead, mil dark 
eye, and compressed lips gave equal evidence of an intellectual mind. At 
times, when not employed in his vocation, he might be seen wandering 
along the beach with a gun over his shoulder, which he would ocea- 
sionally point mechanically at some fluttering sea-gull, and then, with a 
peevish laugh, replace it without firing. But his better nature lived in the 
companionship of his foster-son, Clarence Fairstead, towards whom he evinced 
all the tenderness of a mother’s ministering affection, mingling therewith no 
less a father’s larger and more comprehensive guidance. 

On a wild November night, when a keen north-east wind was scattering 
heavy, banked-up clouds across the moonlit sky, and lifting the boiling waves 
in fierce, angry swells, Clarence Fairstead was seated by the little cottage hearth, 
upon which crackled a wood fire. An artist’s palette and pencils, and an 
unfinished miniature lay up’qn the table. Quaint shadows, reflected by the 
firelight from the simple furniture, danced upon ther wall and slanting roof. 
There was a warm richness in the clustering locks that drooped across his 
well-arched brow, and cast a melancholy shade into the clear light of his soft, 
blue eyes; there was an intellectual light beaming from his thoughtful face, 
which, combined with an inbred gentleness of mien, claimed an instinctive 
homage. 

The monotonous sound of the surf dashing among the breakers, and the 
sharp whistling of the gale, would have rendered the hospitality of even that 
rude home bright and welcome to a benighted wayfarer. To Clarence Fair- 
stead’s vision it then wore the aspect of a palace. He was dwelling in youth's 
fairyland of Hope and Love. His eyes rested unceasingly on the unfinished 
miniature, while his heart poured forth its deep worship to her whose 
lineaments were traced there. 

The sudden opening of the door, followed by a sharp gust of wind, dispelled 


his air-built castles. Richard Alderson stepped across its threshold, and after 
; casting off his heavy pea-jacket and sou’-wester sank into a chair, stirred the 
flickering fire, and called for brandy. 

i “Thank you, boy,” ho said to Clarence in a kindly tone, as he raised the 
; liquor to his lips. 

“ The night seems boisterous and rough, father,” said Clarence. 

“Yes,” ho replied, “but the fury of the gale is spent now, I believe. 
Heaven knows how many carcases of tall ships.lie buried in the mighty deep 
by it. I have been on the rocks by Tarncliffe Point these two hours. A 
small schooner is riding at anchor there, and every moment seemed as though 
she would part cable and come ashore. But she rode out the gale bravely.” - 
“ And you have been waiting there to peril your life, and render a service 
in the hour of need ? ” asked Clarence. 

“ You don’t suppose I should keep watch on such a night as this, and on 
that dreary spot for my own pleasure,” said Alderson, lightly. • 

“Not on that spot,” replied Clarence ; “for I have never hcaud you name 
it without a shudder.” 

“Not without reason, boy,” said the fisherman, and there flashed on his 
face at the words an expression of great pain. The moment after his gaze 
fell upon the miniature. Bending forward, he looked at it in fixed curiosity, 
and then exclaimed, “ What a lovely face ! ” ^ 

“Yes,” said Clarence, with a flush of pride. 

“ There is much in the expression of those features that reminds me of my 
darling mother,” said Richard, musingly, with his bright soft eye still fixed on 
the portrait. “ Do I know the original of this Clarence ? ” asked Alderson. 

“ I think not,” replied the young man, hesitatingly. 

The hardy fisherman’s rapt gaze of admiration changed as it travelled from 
the portrait to Clarence; a glimmering smile at the same time overspreading 
his countenance. After a pause of many minutes, he said, in a voice trembling 
under the influence of some strong emotion, “Do I deserve the withholding 
of your confidence from me, Clarence ? ” 

“ Do not reproach me,” said the young man ; “ if I have hesitated to 
confide the secret to you that I love without hope, it was because I wished to 
spare you a needless anguish. How many untold sacrifices have you made for 
me ! What half-breathed wish for any boon, whether insignificant or great, 
that I have ever made, but your large love has lavished on me ! ” 

“Tut, tut; let that pass,” said Richard, impatiently. “You say you love 
without hope ; how is that ? ” 

“ Am I not your dependant ? ” said Clarence, with timid hesitation'. 

“ Well ? ” said the fisherman. 

“ For ten years, since my parents died, I have been your adopted son,” said 
Clarence. “ You have trained and educated me ; with a profuse liberality you 
have lavished upon me the education of a gentleman. I could partially com- 
reliend your generosity when living beneath your more than comfortable 
ome in America, because there you 6eemed to be a prosperous, if not a wealthy 
I man. But when I find myself suddenly transported to this dreary habitation, 

I see you merely the owner of a small fishing-boat, pursuing your daily labour 
j for your daily food, and during the eight months that this has been taking 
place, no explanation offered-” 

“Psha!” interrupted Alderson, peevishly; “I know all that you are 
about to urge. Let us return to the subject of this likeness. May I know 
the fair one’s name ? ” 

“Grace Haughley,” replied Clarence. “Her father is the squire up at 
Garendon House.” 

Another earnest glance at the miniature, accompanied by a sunny smile, as 
if some old memory were illumining a past affection with a loving halo, and 
in a quiet subdued voice Alderson asked, “ Have you declared your love to 
her?” 

“No,” replied Clarence ; “I could not mock her with such dishonourable 
cruelty.” 

“And you believe that your affection is mutual, strong and enduring, not 
a wretched, perishable counterfeit?” asked Alderson. 

“ I do,” said Clarence, without reserve. 

“ Then take my advice and cement it Mill stronger,” said Alderson. “ Tell 
the young lady how deep your devotion to her is. Lose no time, or perhaps 
other wooers, less scrupulous, will be found to kneel at the feet of one so 
lovely.” 

“ And would you counsel me to the temptation I have hitherto so fiercely 
wrestled with ? ” asked Clarence.' 

“ Only for your future happiness,” replied Alderson. 

“Hear me,” said Clarence. “I will assume that Grace Haughley loves 
me, and is willing to share the future with me. Has she not a father ? ” 

Yes, true, he might be an awkward stumbling-block,” replied Alderson in 
a kind of half sneer. 

“ An awkward stumbling-block, indeed! ” said Clarence. “ Father, you 
do not know this man.” 

“Do you? ” asked Alderson. 

“Not personally,*’ replied Clarence; “but his character has been let out in 
driblets to me by Grace, and I have learned enough of his iron heart to 
make me fear him. Were I to sue to him for his daughter’s hand in marriage 
I should be driven from his house in scorn. He would ask me who I am ? 
What answer could I give him ? 

e “ TelJ him-” exclaimed Alderson fiercely, as a heavy frown swept over 

his swarthy features. “No, no! ’* he added, suddenly checking his passion, 
and bursting into a low sarcastic laugh ; “ that would be useless. Hear me, 
Clarence ! I have never advised you to do any action tainted with dishonour. If 
you love this young girl as you say you do, and as I believe, ask her to be 
yours to-morrow. Then manfully demand an interview with this Squire 
Haughley. Request from him his consent to your union; but neither bend 
nor cringe before him. Do not let your love betray you into an unworthy 
act. Heaven grant the issue may be such as. you desire ! ” 

The light from the flickering embers on the hearth was dying faintly out. 
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The shadows on the roof and wall were slowly softening down, whilst a new 
light, a new hope, dawned genial and bright in Clarence Fairstead’s heart. 
There was a blended look of pride and pity beaming in his soft blue eyes as 
he grasped his foster-father’s hand. There was a throbbing touch of triumph 
in the tone in which he said, “ Good-night,” before he retired to bed, to dream, 
but not to sleep. 

The night had advanced, the storm was hushed, the waves had ceased their 
mournful moan, the hearth was cold and fireless, but Richard Alderson was 
still seated by it. He was turning over the leaves of his past history from the 
dim and heedlessly-traced page of childhood down to the present hour; and 
whether the writing was blurred and faded, or whether it stood forth in 
characters as clear as the noonday sun, still, visible and star-like, the finger of 
Providence shone throughout all. And now he was on the verge of an eventful 
future—a future wherein retributive justice would prove too strong for the 
crafty schemer. For this coming hour he had hoped and prayed and toiled 
through long-enduring years of strife on life’s battle-field. For this he had 
left a peaceful home, which his own skill and industry had reared on the 
fertile banks of Lake Ontario. His solemn promise to the dead, and his 
unselfish duty to the living, were now on the eve of their fulfilment. His 
own wrongs, deep and manifold as they were, with a forgiving gentleness he 
put aside, only to be thought of in the hour of need as the stepping-stones to 
another’s rights. No sullying spirit of revenge cast an unhallowed shadow 
over the purity of his mission. Although he was about to strip guilt of its 
false garment, yet he hoped to throw around it the mantle of forgiving 
charity. And these thoughts and hopes lent a gladness to his soul, and lit 
with a radiant brightness the dawn of his coming triumph. 

Chapter III. 

Few traces of the past night’s stormy temper were visible on the slightly 
ruffled face of Nature, when, on the following day at noon, Clarence Fairstead 
stood on the slight eminence of rock, where he had first seen Grace Haughley, 
awaiting with patient longing her approach. At length she emerged from one 
of the openings sometimes used by the boatmen in going down to the beach. 
The sea breeze lifted her wavy ringlets until they fluttered in the wintry sun¬ 
beams like threads of gold. The ruddy glow of health bloomed on her 
dimpled cheeks, and gave a richer fragrance to her dewy lips. As soon 
as Clarence saw her, he bounded along the causeway of rock to meet her. 
There was a more joyous heartiness than usual in his greeting; a freer and 
loftier bearing in his manner. 

“ I fear I have kept you waiting,” she said, with a gay laugh; “ but I took 
the path through Glenthorpe wood. I like that walk very much. One gets 
such lovely glimpses through the trees of the distant waves glittering in 
the sunlight.” 

Clarence took her hand, and linked her arm around his own; and thus they 
passed on, side by side, laughing, gleeful, happy, until they reached a natural 
staircase.of rock leading down to the cavern. Arrived at this point, they 
paused for a brief period, surveying the vast waste of surging ocean, with its 
waves crested with flakes of foam. 

“ Grace,” said Clarence, looking earnestly into her smiling face, “ this is 
my birthday. I am twenty-one to-day.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Grace. Then, with heartfelt fervency, she added, “ I wish 
you many, many happy returns.” 

“ And with each returning one,” said Clarence, “ for many untold years to 
come, there would be happiness, if I might hear your voice^ breathe those 
words to me.” 

“ No, Clarence, no,” she replied, with a deep sigh; “ that is hopeless.” 

“ Not so,” he returned. “ Wherever you find love and truth, there abides 
hope also.”" 

“ My father! ” whispered Grace, fearfully. 

“ He would reject me because I am nothing but a poor artist, you think ? ” 
asked Clarence. “ But we might wait; I do not wish you to share poverty 

with me. I shall win fortune one day, and then-” 

“ Do not think so meanly of me, Clarence,” 6he interrupted, with the tears 
swelling in her eyes. “ If I am worthy to be loved by you, at least let my 
own heart feel that you do not esteem me as a selfish vain woman, who would 
despise you when poor, but accept you when rich. Such love is but a tinsel 
mockery.” 

“ I would not wrong you by so base a thought for all the world,” said 
Clarence, proudly; “ but if your father disdains me, will you then accept my 
fate ? Will you then bless my. future with a wife’s patience and devotion ? ” 

“ Do not ask me, Clarence! ” she replied, “ you do not know my father. 
His curse would follow me like an unwholesome blight,” she added hurriedly. 

“For what? For loving me?” he asked with a smile. “I am not a 
crime-stained man; and if I am not the inheritor of house and land, I have 
industry and energy. But we need not despair until I have seen him.” 

Grace shook her head sadly, then looked up trustingly at his brave, manly 
face. 

“ Clarence,” said she, “ I wish I could tell you I have a hope there, but I 
cannot. Often since I was a child I have tried to melt his icy pride ; have 
yearned for a softening look or gladdening word; but all in vain. He never 
seemed to wish that I should love him—and yet I could have done so, oh, so 
very dearly! ” 

“Tell me, dearest, are you willing that I should see him ?” asked 
Clarence. 

“ Yes,” she replied, with a look of mute despair. 

“ That is well, sweet one,” he said, joyfully. “ Look up; let me see your 
face brighten through its tears, like a summer rose refreshed by a sunny 
shower.”. 1 

And she did look up; and he pressed her fair form closer and closer to him, 
breathing words that clothed her spirit with strength, and receiving from her 
lips the plighted vow that bound their hearts together in weal or woe for ever¬ 
more. A few more words of explanation followed, and Clarence took his 
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leave, with the understanding that Grace was to await his return by the 
cavern. He promised that the interview with her father should be as brief as 
; possible, and that no provocation, however great, should tempt him to 
. retaliate. 

After his departure Grace bent her footsteps down the rocky stairs to the 
mouth of the cavern. Once inside, there was no outlet beyond. High above 
the entrance*rose a shelving of reef, and on a level with it was a large crevice 
opening obliquely through the roof, and letting in the pale wintry sunbeams. 
Grace entered the cavern, and seated herself on a rude stone. Solitary and 
almost dark^ as the place was, save where the sunlight glimmered in fitful 
patches on its glistening sides, she felt a new light, a new gladness in her 
heart, such as she had never felt before, and the loneliness and darkness of the 
cave were alike unfelt and unheeded by her. 

Meanwhile the shadows of evening crept softly over the distant waves, and 
the waters in the eddying pools among the rocks blended their rippling sound 
with the sighing breeze. Still patiently she stayed, regardless of the passing 
time, regardless of all save her own sweet thoughts. A heavy mass of rolling 
cloud shut out the lingering rays from the declining sun, and as she bent her 
gaze through the entrance, she saw the golden orb sink slowly down behind 
the undulating Waves. Suddenly a splash of spray moistened her features, and. 
she started up with a cry of terror. The tide had risen and crept snake-like 
to her very feet, and, on looking beyond, she saw nothing but water, with here 
and there a rugged peak of reef, which seemed every moment to be sinking 
deeper and deeper. Her first impulse was to^dash through the opening and 
reach the stairs, when, at that instant, a huge wave came rolling into the 
cavern, and she had only time to save herself from being engulphed in its 
foaming whirlpool by a rapid flight to the opposite end. A feeling of mad 
despair rushed through her brain, and she shrieked eagerly for help, but the 
echoes from the sounding cavities answered her in seeming mockery. 

Gradually and surely wave followed wave, covering foot by foot the sanded 
floor of the cave, and dashing at times with a dread playfulness against its 
sombre sides. Grace stood within the circle of death, whilst every moment its 
space became more contracted. Her senses were almost deadened by the roar 
of the furious sea. Already had she been grasped in the clutch of more than 
one huge wave, lifted off her feet, and thrown struggling and bleeding against 
the sharp walls of the cavern. She had no time for thought. Her delicate 
fingers gripped convulsively at a projection of rock, and she clung there, half 
suffocated, struggling for life. It was a terrible moment. The dark waters 
had now nearly filled up the entrance, and it was only when a lull took place 
that she could see the black ridge of rocks outside. The small crevice above 
was still visible, and through it she saw the dying daylight slowly covered by 
the twilight shadows of night. Again and again, in her agonv of fear, she 
tried to shriek out thq name of Clarence, but her voice was inaudible. 

At length a feeling of numbness crept over her limbs ; her hands relaxed 
their rigid hold; a dreamy kind of languor seemed to be lulling her senses 
into a soft repose; the fierce roar of the sea appeared to change to low 
tremulous music; a voice full of gentleness and love fell with a full clear 
whisper on her ear; a smile of patient hope chased away the shadow of death 
from her pallid features ; when at that moment the struggling ray of light that 
gleamed through the crevice was suddenly darkened, the clear tones of Clarence 
calling her by name rung along the vaulted roof, and then with a light bound 
he flung himself on the crest of a tall wave as it came rolling into the cavern. 
It bore him to the spot where Grace was clinging. He seized her firmly in 
his grasp, and the next instant the receding action of the water swept them 
through the cavern’s mouth amid the foaming breakers. There the struggle for 
life was fierce and terrible. Half suffocated, with his limbs cut by the sharp 
pointed reef, he manfully battled onward till he reached tne stairs, and folding 
his fair charge lovingly to his bosom, he sped forward with rapid flight to the 
Manor House. 

Chapter IV, aijd Last. 

The interview which Clarence held with Mark Haughley was of brief 
duration. He was received with the most bland and formal politeness—his 
proposal was listened to with marked deference. Neither-by word nor look did 
Mark betray any touch of wounded • pride throughout; there was nothing in 
his demeanour that the most sensitive mind could construe into an affront. 
His reply to Clarence was couched in the most complaisant terms, yet every 
word seemed to contain a sting. He expressed an exalted admiration of his 
daughter’s preference, and a high sense of the young man’s moral worth, He 
only regretted, he said, his own lack of discernment in being compelled through 
a stern sense of duty to deprive himself of the happiness of having such an 
excellent son-in-law. An ironical smile played rounds his thin lips while he 
spoke, and as Clarence with a haughty stride and constrained bow departed 
from the room, a sneering contemptuous laugh rung in his ears. Had ho 
paused to listen, as he closed the door, he might have heard an epithet of 
bitter meaning applied to himself. Fortunately, however, he passed on 
hurriedly from the house until he reached the narrow path at the further end 
of the avenue, when the hand of Richard Alderson was laid gently on his 
shoulder, and arrested his footsteps. 

“ Well, you have seen him ? ” asked Alderson. 

Words cannot describe the look of disgust which darkened Clarence 
Fairstead’s face. He tried to subdue his emotion, and answer calmly, but his 
words came thick and almost meaningless. “He is a cold-blooded fiend, 
father,” he said at last, passionately. 

Hush, boy! heed him not! ” said Alderson. “ Where is Grace ? ” 

“ Waiting my return down by the cavern,” replied Clarence.. 

“Hasten, then, and return with her to the Manor*House,” said Alderson. 
You will find me there,” 

“ You! ” said Clarence, in surprise. 

“Do not question me,” said Alderson, with unusual harshness. “If 
Mark Haughley has refused to receive you as his daughter’s husband, I must 
refresh his memory with a truth he will scarcely fail to recognise. I shall not 
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Be hard upon him—not half so hard as he deserves. But pass on, Clarence, 
<md do as I have bidden you.” 

He pressed the "hand of Clarence for a moment, and then without another 
"word took his way through the avenue to the Manor House. j 

A degree of youthfulness still lingered in the open, honest face and buoyant j 
step of Richard Alderson, although he had had many a tough light and rough 
tumble on the world’s highway, as after the lapse of twenty years he recrosscd 
the threshold of that house. Several objects, wearing an old familiar aspect, 
met his gaze as he passed through the entrance-hall, amongst which was a 
painting of the late squire’s favourite hound. Memories of bygone days 
boated over his mind as he paused and looked at it for a few moments. I 

« Weel, mon, what are you staring at that picture for ? ” asked a servant, 
in a strong north country accent. j 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Alderson, confusedly. 

“ What do you want, mon r—what do you want ? *’ inquired the servant, ! 
sharply. 

“ Merely to speak with the squire,” replied Alderson. 

“ The squire canna be seen by such as you—he’s engaged,” said the man. 

“ Indeed, I am sorry for that, as my business is very important,” said 
Alderson, at the same time slippiug a crown-piece into the servant’s hand. 

* “ That alters the case entirely,” said the man, as he pocketed the coin. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me so before ? Come along with me.” 

He led the way across the hall f and through a winding passage, until he 
reached the door of the room wlyjre his master was seated. 

“ He’s in here.” said the man. “ He’ll want to knew your name. What 
is it ? ” 

“ Never mind; I’ll tell him that myself,” was Alderson’s blunt rejoinder, as 
he pushed the fellow aside, and threw open the door. 

Every thing that wealth could minister to comfort was apparent in the 
ostentatiously but tastelessly furnished room. There was a thorough want of 
harmony between the glaring colours of the carpet and the damask covering of 
the couches and chairs. The French timepiece, surmounted by gilt figures, 
the heavy crimson curtains, looped half across the deep bay window, the pic¬ 
tures, with the exception of the portrait of the old squire and his wife, which 
hung side by side over the chimney-piece, were all alike showy, tawdry, and 
unsubstantial. The eye felt relieved as it wandered to the green lawn sloping 
in front of the bay window, and terminating in a plantation of clustering 
foliage. In the distance stretched the long chain of Cheviot Hills, their 
snowy peaks glittering in the declining sunlight. Mark Haughley was seated 
in a lounging chair before the fire when Richard Alderson walked timidly into 
the apartment, and, in a simulated tone of meekness, asked pardon for his 
boldness. j 

“Who are you? ” asked Mark, as he cast a furtive glajice at Alderson, who 
stood twirling his glazed hat between his fingers in assumed bashfulness. j 

“Well, sir, I’m a. kind of foster father to that young man who was here 
awhile since,” replied Alderson, meekly. “ I’ve had him undor my care ever 
since lie was no higher than that table. I love him as much as if he were 
my own son, and I have thought if you only knew him as well as I do, you 
might-” 

“Adopt him as my son, also, I presume you mean?” interrupted Mark. 
“Nothing can be further from my thoughts. But to prove to you how highly 
I esteem the young man’s modesty I advise you to send him to sea, or to the 
-hem!”, 

“ Thank you, sir, you are very kind, I am sure,” said Alderson. “ I told ! 
him it was very foolish of him to think of marrying your daughter; but he 
always said he believqd himself to be as good a man, or better, than you are.” 

“ Did he really ? ” said Mark, with an ironical smile. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Alderson; “you see I’m a plain-spoken sort of man 
myself, and he takes after my ways a good deal. I quite agreed in what he 
*aid about you. Every body hereabout gives you a queer name ; and you 
know the old proverb,” he added, with quiet humour. 

“ Leave the house, fellow!”. exclaimed Mark, with a menacing look, “ or I 
will have you sent to the treadmill.” 

“ Don’t be angry, sir,” remonstrated Alderson, in the same calm tone; “ you 
had better keep your temper, you may want it. Besides,” he added, in a 
sterner tone, “ I have something to tell you.” 

A glimmering sunbeam at that moment burst through the bay window, and 
fell with a sickly light on the angry countenance of Mark Haughley. The 
sudden transition in Alderson’s voice, as he uttered the last sentence, caused 
Mark to give a spasmodic start, as he turned his keen gaze curiously on the 
speaker. 

“ What ? ” he asked^curtly. 

“ Twenty years since, this very night, I was on the shelving rock by Tarn- 
cliffe Point cavern,” said Alderson. “ A thin mist threw an obscure veil over 
the bright face of the white moors, rendering objects indistinct and shadowy. 
The sound of two men’s angry voices became louder as they approached the 
rocky causeway that sloped down to the sea. I heard every word they spoke 
as plainly as I hear your heavy breathing now. ‘1 am only fulfilling your 
father’s dying words in refusing you either aid or shelter,* said the taller of 
the two men. ‘ Your reprobate conduct broke his heart, and he never forgave 
you. He was more lenient towards your sister; for he pitied and pardoned 
her.* 

“ ‘ Do you know where my sister is ? ’ asked his companion. 

“ ‘No,* replied the first speaker, ‘ I merely know that after her marriage 
with Harry Fairstead, they emigrated to America.*—You seem deeply inte¬ 
rested, squire,” remarked Alderson suddenly. 

“Go on,” said Markin a hoarse whisper, and Alderson continued, 

“ ‘ You have played your game well,’ said the taller man’s companion. 

‘ Your cunning knavery has wrenched from me my heritage, broken the bond 
of kindred betwixt a father and his son. Your demon tongue has cast its 
unwholesome blight upon a parent’s love. For your own selfish ends you 
haye lied and slandered, but it will not prosper with you, I have seen my 
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father’s will, and I will not leave a corner of the wide earth unsearched until 
I find my sister.’ Bitter recriminations and fiercer words rose on the still 
night air. The men came on to the jutting, rocky staircase leading to the 
cavern. Their hot blood was roused. A blow was dealt, a knife glittered 
momentarily in the moon’s rays, and then descended with a dull sound. A 
groan followed, and then a heavy splashing fall. The taller man stood gazing 
for an instant at the death-like body as it lay in the eddying pool among the ■ 
rocks, until his gloating joy manifested itself in words. ‘The tide will wash 
your carcase to the sharks,’ said the tall man. ‘ Perhaps you will find your 
sister there.’ He then turned, and sped with the flight of a thief from the 
spot. When the sound of his footfall had waned into distant silence, I 
neared the place where the struggle occurred; there on the dark rock gleamed 
this knife. The rust of human blood is on its blade still; and on the handle 
is engraved the name of Mark Haughley.” 

While Alderson spoke the harshly-curved lines around Mark’s livid lips 
grew deeper; his sharp gray eyes became glazed; his head bowed across the 
arm of the chair, and his thin sleety hair was beaded with moisture. lie tried 
to speak, but his tongue clove to his parched mouth, refusing its office. 

“You won’t send me to the treadmill now, will you ?” observed Alderson, 
mockingly. 

“ No, no,” replied Mark, starting from his seat. “ You shall have gold.” 

“ For what ? ” asked Alderson, bluntly. 

“ To kfcep silent on this subject,” whispered Haughley. “ You have a price; 
name it.” 

“ If you could bring back the life of him whose eyes now look down upon 
you from that portrait,” said Alderson, as he pointed to the likeness of the old 
squire; “ if you could wipe out the dishonouring brand you placed upon his 
son’s name when, with the provoked passion of a wilful, wrong-headed boy, 
that son left his father’s roof in anger; if, with repentant hands, you could 
fill up the gap you made between the parent and child, and by your pleadings 
could call up words of forgiving, loving kindness from the heart you deadened 
to every impulse of human affection, then I might be silent.” 

Mark sank back into his chair with a heavy groan as Alderson ceased speak¬ 
ing. At length he whined forth, beseechingly, “ Spare me! Have some pity 
for me! 1 am an old man; leave me my few years of life. I will repent; I 

will, indeed.” 

“ You have a daughter,” said Alderson. 

“ Yes, yes, my daughter,” gasped Mark, with rapid utterance; “ she shall 
marry your foster son ; she shall marry him if you wish it.” 

“ The crimes your ruthless hand has sown broadcast bring forth a goodly 
harvest of fears, Mark Haughley,” said Alderson. “ Tell me, did you ever 
learn the subsequent fato of Squire Garendon’s daughter, and her husband, 
Harry Fairstead ? ” 

“No,” replied Mark, doggedly. 

“ I need not remind you how you plotted and planned to bring about the 
marriage between that wild, hairbrained fellow and your benefactor’s child,” 
continued Alderson; “ picturing to her that after her father’s first ‘storm of 
passion had passed, his old fondness would burst out with brighter warmth 
than ever. The simple girl believed your plausible story. One morning, 
with your connivance-she stole forth from this house to become secretly the 
wife of a homeless, penniless man. I can readily imagine the fiendish joy 
that burnt in your callous breast as you watched her departure, and your 
sycophantic grief as you listened to her father’s imprecations on his disobe- 
1 dient child. I will pass over that. You ought to know her after-fate—you 
shall.” 

“ Stay,” said Mark Haughley, with his old sinister look and voice; “ you 
are a cleverer man than you seem. I have solved your mystery. You 
are-” 

“ The man you strove to murder,” said Alderson. “ You have guessed 
rightly. I am your cousin Richard Garendon. You can banish your craven 
fears now. The hangman cannot claim you; but the overruling justice of 
Providence can. This knife was powerless in your hands to destroy my life, 
but your venomed tongue dropped its poison on my sister’s heart, and for her 
dark fate I hold you responsible.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Haughley, with a sardonic grin. 

I “Yes,” continued Richard. “Years elapsed before I found her; but 
Providence brought me to her before her lamp of life was finally extinguished. 
The rough usage of a settler’s existence amidst the dreary wastes of an 
Americau swamp was hardly suitable for one reared in luxury. Tbe poor 
girl carried her cross bravely to the end without a murmur, and died in these 
arms, with mine and her father’s name upon her lips. Her husband had 
gone the same journey months before. The poor fellow was struck down by 
the rude blast of poverty. Sickness and a broken heart brought him the 
welcome embrace of death. Do you not feel proud of your work, Mark 
Haughley?” 

“For your father’s sake, Richard Garendon,” replied Mark, “ I will not 
use harsh language to you. My charitable heart pities you. Receive my 
pity and leave me.” * 

Mark had scarcely ceased speaking when a loud knocking at the hall door 
reverberated through the house. A hasty gatheriug of terrified murmurs, 
mingled with a sound of hurried footsteps followed, and the next moment the 
room door was burst open, and Clarence Fairstead, bearing the inanimate 
form of Grace in his arms, crossed its threshold, followed by a group of 
servants bearing lights. 

“ She is dead! poor Miss Grace is dead ! ” was the hurried exclamation of 
the, servants. 

“ No, no, she lives,” said Clarence, waving them back with an imperious 
gesture. “ I can feel her warm breath upon my cheek. Come here, father! 
Hush, for Heaven’s sake! Bend your ear down and listen! Do you not 
hear the low pulsation of her heart ? ’* 

Richafrd Garendon approached, and listened eagerly; parted the wet hair 
oyer her pallid brow, and chafed her hands and temples. At length a deep 
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moan burst from Grace, followed at intervals by lighter and quicker ones. 
Then her hands moved as if she were endeavouring to grasp at something. 

“ He will come," she murmured, her eyes still closed. “ I know he will 
save me. Through the crevice, Clarence ! quick, or I shall be lost! ” 

She struggled to raise herself, her hands battling with some visionary 
object. At length her eyes oponed, and she gazed rouud at the crowd of faces 
with a vague look of wonder, which changed to terroi\as she met her father’s 
menacing frown. 

A short silence followed. Then Mark advanced through the knot of 
servants; and, as his gaunt form bent over her, she averted her head, and 
shrunk closer into the arms of Clarence. With a rude movement her fatlior 
snatched her away, and calling to the servants to follow him with the lights, 
he half dragged and half carried her to her own room, where, without 
deigning either a loving look or word, he left her to their care. 

“ I fought hard to save her, father,” said Clarence, when they were left 
alone together. “ A moment later, and the dark waters would have been her 
wet winding-sheet. Through the small opening in the cavern I could just 
discern where she was clinging to the jagged rock. AVith the speed of 
thought I threw myself on the top of a large wave, caught her in my grasp, 
and the next moment the action of the ebbing tide carried us out of the cave. 
The precious burden seemed scarcely a feather’s weight in my arms. I struggled 
with her through the blinding surf, until I reached the stairs in safety.” 

“ Was it the cavern at Tarnclilfe Point ? ” asked Richard in amazement. 

“ Yes, father,” replied Clarence. 

“ Strange coincidence! ” murmured Richard. 

Mark’s tall figure darkened the doorway; and as he bent his cold, piercing 
look on Clarence, a creeping chill crept over his frame. 

“ It is not enough,” he said, “ that you conspire with that beggar’s brat to 
bring scandal on mine and my daughter’s fair repute, but you must add the 
deeper outrage of disgracing me before my servants.” 

“Mark Haughley! your mother and mine were sisters,” replied Richard. 
“ By your parents' early death you were cast beneath the shelter of my 
father’s roof. You would have been a childless man now but for this youth. 
Let, then, the life he has so nobly 6aved, henceforth flow on in streamlike 
unity with his own.” 

“Do you take me for the.same soft, sentimental fool as yourself?” asked 
Haughley, snecriugly. “ If he had saved the lives of twenty of my children, 

would not thank him.” 

“Come, come,” said Richard, “blood is thicker than water. I will blot 
out all the injuries you have wrought on me if you will receive him as your 
son-in-law.” 

Mark answered him with a dry, mocking laugh, and Richard turned from 
him to Clarence. 

“You have marvelled, Clarence,” said he, “that I have given you no 
explanation why I chose-, eight months since, to leave my home in America 
and settle down in the poor hut on the beach yonder. I will tell you now. 
It was because I wished to see with my own eyes how Mark Haughley was 
fulfilling the trust confided to him. He was left the guardian of this estate 
until my sister’s son should be of age. My father left him the unreserved 
control of every acre, and in the event of Lucy Fairstead’s issue dying before 
the age of twenty-one, Mark Hau^iley was constituted the next in succession. 
Clarence Fairstead, this is your birthday, and your uucle Richard Garendon 
greets you as the heir of Garendon Manor.” 

“What!” shrieked Mark, starting to his feet. “My cousin Lucy Fair- 
stead’s son! ” 

A filmy darkness stole over his eyes, and a benumbed feeling paralysed his 
limbs. With a strong effort he roused himself, aud striding up to Clarence, 
placed his two hands on the youth’s shoulders, dragged him nearer to the 
light, and gazed for full a minute into every lineament of his features. A 
slow movement of the lips accompanied the action. Then his eyes darkened, 
his head dropped on his chest, a stream of blood trickled over his hueless 
lips, his fingers became cold and rigid. He tottered and would have fallen 
heavily; but Richard caught him in his arms and bore him to a couch. 

We will now draw a veil over his few lingering days of life. Mark 
Haughley never rallied ; but a short month from that night his body slept in 
the old family vault of the village church. 

The summer came; the leaves were green upon the trees, and the odour 
from fresh flowers scented the morning air. The bright sunshine mellowed 
iuto richest hues the clustering foliage; the happy shout of childhood mingled 
its mirthful music with the merry peal of the bells, and joyous greetings went 
forth from honest hearts as Clarence Fairstead pressed his blushing bride, the 
fair Grace, to his bosom, beneath the old grey turrets of Garendon Manor 
House. R. N. 


WHEN THE SOUL SPEAKS TO THE SOUL. 


When the soul speaks to the soul, 
Laugh not the joy to scorn ; 

When the heart sings to the heart, 
The god of Love is born. 

Life has fled from grief and care— 
The world is full of joy; 

Rich and poor alike do share— 
Thanks, thanks to God on high 1 

When the soul speaks to the soul, 
Pass it not heedless by ; 

When the heart calls to the heart. 
Bid false ambition fly. 


Wealth may bring some things to please, 
And pride of birth have power ; 

But oh, compare not those 
With Love’s eternal flower 1 

When the soul speaks to the soul 
In whispers soft and low ; 

When the heart erics to tlio heart, 
There all life’s wealth bestow. 

Angels have no greater bliss, 

Nor man a sweeter joy ; 

Oh, that men would love like this I 
For here is no alloy. W. B. W. 


By the merciful law of Providence a rich mail cannot consume more than a 
sufficiency of food, unless lie chooses to make himself ill. Dives cannot 
consume a hecatomb; and Lazarus may be welcome when the stomach of 
Dives begins to loathe, 


AM BITI ON. 

Chapter V. 

The morrow came, and Kitty, under pretext of making some purchases at 
Roxton, got her aunt’s permission to go thither, lloxton was about two 
miles from Woolford by the main road, but the distance was much less 
through the fields and bye-paths. Gerald and Kitty took the short road, as 
less frequented, and separating just at the entrance of the town, Gerald 
took his *vay to the registrar’s house, while Kitty walked towards a 
haberdasher’s shop. She made some trifling purchases, and then hurried to 
the place where she had appointed to rejoin Gerald. She found him looking 
very much disturbed, and in his hand he held a letter, unopened. 

“What is the matter?” asked Kitty. 

“ I could not sec the registrar,” said Gerald. “ He died this morning of 
apoplexy. I felt shocked on hearing this, and came away. As I was passing 
the post-office the post-mistress gavo me this letter. Do you know, Kitty, 
that I feel quite unhinged at the thoughts of our union being delayed in this 
manner.” • 

“Dearest Gerald,” said Kitty, “Mr. James’s death is not to be wondered 
at. * He was ail old man, and he looked apoplectic. Do not allow this event 
to discompose you so much. You appear quite cast down.” 

“ You express my feelings exactly,” he replied. “ I do feel cast down, 
Kitty, from bright hopes to deep despondency. But your company will 
chee| me, and raise my spirits, which are unaccountably low, I must confess.” 

Tnougli Kitty endeavoured to cheer Gerald, she herself felt very dispirited, 
Y$xed, and disappointed. “It was very annoying,” she thought, “that Mr. 
James should have died that morning.” 

They walked on together in the direction of Woolford, when Kitty said, to 
divert her lover’s thoughts, “You have not looked at your letter, Gerald. 
Perhaps it contains good news.” 

“True,” replied Gerald, in a strange, subdued voice. “ I will just see who 
it comes from. I do not knoy the hand; but it is marked 1 Immediate,’ and 
from Ellis Court, too !” • 

He opened the letter, and had scarcely read two lines, when lie turned 
deadly pale. lie skimmed the contents over rapidly, and then striking his 
forehead, exclaimed vehemently, “ Good heavens, I may be too late ! I ought 
to have had this yesterday! My poor mother! ” Then observing Kitty’s 
frightened looks, ho contiuucd—“ My dearest Kitty, I must leave, you. My 
poor dear mother was not expected to live three days when this letter was 
written; and I have lost a day already! Go I must, and that too while it 
tears my heartstrings to leave you, dearest, to your aunt’s teuder mercies! 
But my mother ! I must not lose a moment, if I wish to sec her alive. Pity 
me, dear Kitty. Say a kind word to me, for I am very, very wretched.” 
And a few scalding tears rolled down his cheeks as he took Kitty’s hand 
between his. 

“Go, dearest,” she said, in her most gentle tones; “I should be^he 
most unfeeling creature on earth, if I did not urge you not to lose one 
moment! You know it is no want of affection which makes me anxious for 
your instant departure. Heaven send that you may not he too late. But, 
Gerald,” continued she, looking up in his face iu an ‘imploring manner, “ do 
not quite forget your poor Kitty while you are away! ” 

There was nobody near, and Gerald clasped her passionately, almost 
frantically, to his heart. Then, apparently recollecting himself, he said, 
gravely, “ Prolnise me, my own darling, that, if anything should happen to 
render it impossible for you to continue under your aunt’s roof—my mind 
misgives me that it will come to that, at last—promise that you will write to 
me, instantly. You are my affianced wife, remember. Tell me that you will 
write to me and conceal nothing from me ! ” 

His violence almost frightened Kitty, who replied in trembling accents, “ I 
promise, indeed, to do all you wish, dear Gerald. But direct your letters to 
Mrs. Evans, post-office, lloxtou. My aunt might, perhaps, waut to see them 
if they came to our house.” 

“True, dearest; I will not forget,” he replied. “ But why Mrs. Evaus ? 
Why not Miss Robinson ? ” 

“Because I don’t want anybody to know that I receive letters,” -said 
Kitty ; “ I shall call for them, and say they are for a friend.” 

“As you like, dearest,” was Gerald’s reply, “and you must direct to mo 
at Ellis Court, where I shall remain until——” 

He could say no more, but walked on at such a rapid rate that Kitty 
had much ado to keep up with him. Wlieu they came within sight of 
Woolford, Gerald’s feelings almost overpowered him. For some minutes ho 
gazed earnestly in Kitty’s face without being able to articulate a word. At 
last, by a violent effort ho said “ Good bye,” pressed his lips to hers, and tore 
himself away. 

Kitty reached home very much sobered down ; indesd she had shed many 
tears oil parting with Gerald; but whether on his account or on that of the 
coronet in perspective she was not sure of, we cannot exactly say. She told 
her aunt that she could not obtain what she required at the shops in lloxton, 
and then saying that the heat had given her a headache, went to lie down. 

In the evening, as usual, Mr. Chaffey came, and said to Miss Simmonds 
almost immediately on his entrance, “ So, you have lost your visitor, Captain 
Dc Lacy ? ” 

“ How ? ” asked Miss Simmonds in astonishment. 

“ I met him hurrying to catch the three o’clock train,” said Mr. Chaffey, 
in a particularly cheerful tone of voice, and looking narrowly at Kitty. “ lie 
desired me to present his compliments, and tell you that he has been suddenly 
summoned to what he fears is his ihother’s death-bed, so that he had not timo 
to come and bid you farewell. He is going to Ireland.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed Miss Simmonds. “ Boor young man ! ” 

“ Boor young man, indeed! ” echoed Mr. Chaffey witka grunt. 

Kitty received this news with so much indifference,'th at Miss Sirauionda 
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was quite deceived by it, and felt sure that it would be very easy to influence 
her affections in a proper direction ; for Miss Simmonds wished very much to 
get Kitty married as soon as possible. That night she said sneeringly to her 
niece, “ So, your captain is hoff.” 

“ He was obliged to go, if his mother be dying,” said Kitty, quietly. 

“ I believe it's all a hum,” said Miss Simmonds, emphatically. “ That 
about his mother, I mean.” 

“ And I am certain it is quite true,” said Kitty. ’ 

“ You know nothink about it,” said her aunt angrily. “ What should you 
know, indeed, about the world ? I tell you that young men of quality don’t 
mind what they say to gain their hends. I’ve had bitter experience of that, 
I can tell you! I’ve —Here she stopped abruptly, and told Kitty to go 
to bed. 

Kitty obeyed, and after lying awake for some hours at last fell asleep, and 
slept soundly, unconscious of the storm that was to burst over her devoted 
head before long. 

By some means Mr. Chaffey discovered that Kitty and Gerald had been in 
the habit of meeting, and he immediately informed Miss Simmonds of the 
circumstance. Miss Simmonds said nothing to ifftty in his presence, but, the 
moment he was gone, she griped her niece sharply by the arm, and said, 
“ Tell me ! Has Captain De Lacy ever offered you marriage ? ” 

“He has, aunt,” replied Kitty, in a firm voice; “but as he cannot main¬ 
tain a wife in the style I wish, I have not accepted his offer.” 

“Then you are at liberty to marry any one else ?” said her aunt. 

“ Of course I am,” said Kitty, sharply. + 

“ I see that you have acted in a prudent manner,” said Miss Simmonds, 
“that is, if you are telling me the truth. Depend upon it, Kitty, if a young 
girl behaves virtuous, she always keeps her own self-respect, and makes others 
respect her, besides not having anythink to reproach herself with. And you 
'Can’t think what a comfort that is, Kitty.” 

Kitty was astonished at the earnest manner in which her aunt spoke. 
Though couched in homely phrase, the sentiments she expressed would have 
done honour to any one, in any station. And she felt puzzled more and more 
about her aunt. 

The next day, to Kitty’s very great annoyance, Mr. Wiley again made his 
appearance. He and Mr. Chaffey dined and drank tea with Mjss Simmonds. 
He did his best to play the agreeable to Kitty, and proposed a walk; but 
Kitty excused herself on account of a headache, much to Mr. Wiley’s 
disappointment. The day after, she rose at a very early hour, and set off for 
Eoxton, to see if she would find a letter from Gerald at the post-office. But 
there was none, and she returned home very dispirited. 

' Mr. Wiley and Mr. Chaffey came to tea in the evening, as Miss Simmonds 
would not invite them to a cold dinner, and would not be guilty of the 
extravagance of giving the remains of the feast of the previous day to 
Mrs. Stubbs. But she asked them to dine with her on the morrow, and 
commissioned Kitty to get up early that she might go out marketing. Kitty 
very glad of this, for she could run over to the post-office. Accordingly, 
she received her aunt’s orders very early the next morning, and set off in 
better spirits than usual. On reaching Itoxton, she hurried to the post-office, 
and found a letter awaiting her. It had come by the last night’s post. She 
hastened to purchase the fruit and confectionery destined to tickle the palates 
of Messrs. Chaffey and Wiley, and, when she was clear of the town, drew 
forth her letter and devoured its contents. 

Gerald had only written a few lines. He told her that h^ mother’s life 
hung on a thread; her recovery was utterly hopeless, but she might linger 
on for some time longer. He also said that Dora was with him, and shared 
with him the melancholy duties of watching and tending their dying parent. 
Finally, he reminded Kitty of her promise, and lavished on her every endearing 
epithet he could think of. With what delight Kitty perused this letter, the 
first she had received from Gerald! And she congratulated herself on having 
thrown her aunt completely off her guard by declaring that she had refused 
Gerald’s offer of marriage. 

On her return home, Kitty found Mr. Wiley closeted with her aunt, and 
felt sure that some new schelne was in agitation, as Mr. Chaffey in general 
was the only one privileged to hold confidential communication with his 
“ g r ood friend,” as he called Miss Simmonds. Of course Kitty took no notice 
of any thing she observed, but in the evening, when aunt and niece were left 
alone, Kitty was very abruptly informed that Mr. Wiley had made her an 
offer of his hand, and that it \vas fully expected that the offer would be 
accepted. 

“Hfe sails for America in ten days,” added her aunt, “ and is resolved to 
take a wife with him. I gave my consent with hearty good-will, of course, 
and I trust, Kitty, that there will be no nonsense about you in the business— 
that you will be satisfied with a moderate outfit, and will accept the offer of 
this excellent young man with thankfulness.” 

“I am very sorry, aunt,” replied Kitty, unhesitatingly, “that I cannot 
do as you wish in this particular; for I will never marry Mr. Wiley, nor any 
man who resembles him.” 

“And why, pray ? ” asked Miss Simmonds, tartly. “You say you havo 
refused Captain De Lacy ? ” 

i Tf * s n0 reason why I should marry Mr. Wiley,” said Kitty, quickly. 

* J” h r ere were llot an °kher man in the world, I would not marry him.” 

We shall see,” said Miss Simmonds, decidedly. 

“You told me, aunt,” said Kitty, “that you wanted me to marry well, 
xsow, 1 ask you, if I should marry well, were I to become the wife of Mr. 
Wiley ? I refused Gerald because he was not well enough off, but at least he 
was eminently handsome, and of gooff family. Now, Mr. Wiley is perfectly 
detestable, anff doesn’t seem to have money enough even to wear a decent coat 
on his back.” 

“Oh, you’ve made your observations, miss, have you?” said Miss Sim¬ 
monds. “ But I can tell you I’ve no notion of your rebelling against me, 
your lawful guardian, in this obstropolus manner. However, I’ve had 


quite enough talking on the subject at present, and so shall wish you a good¬ 
night.” 

Kitty retired to her own room, and there began to meditate on what she 
was to do. She mistrusted both Mr. Chaffey and Mr. Wiley, ftnd was certain 
that they would not be deterred by any scruples of conscience from assisting 
Miss Simmonds, if she wished to enforce Kitty’s obedience.. She rose in the 
morning earlier than.usual, and placed a few sheets of note paper, some 
envelopes, pens, aud a little bottle of ink, in her pockets, so as to have them 
always at hand. The next thing she did was to see how much money she had. 
Her finances were not in a very flourishing condition, as her aunt had lately 
become very niggardly towards her, and she was only mistress of seventeen 
shillings and sixpence. When she went out she purchased some postage- 
stamps, so that she might be able to drop a letter in the box while passing 
the post-office at any time. Then she calmly awaited the result of the long 
consultations, that she foresaw would inevitably take place. That very night 
her aunt stiffly informed her, that as she chose to act so disobedient a part* it 
was fit that she should not be allowed to havo her own way so much as she 
had hitherto had; consequently she should not stir a step out of doors, nor 
should she write to her fine friends. 

“If any letters come here fbr you,” she added, “ I shall take them in my 
hown self.” 

“Will you?” thought Kitty. How she rejoiced at having taken her 
measures so cleverly; so she merely replied, “ There is only one person who 
ever writes to me, aunt, you know that. And you may recollect that I first 
wrote to Dora by your commands.” 

Miss Simmonds bit her lip, but said nothing. But Kitty did not intend to 
be debarred from haviug news of Gerald, and this is how she circumvented 
her aunt’s designs. 

A low wall divided the back gardens of Miss Simmonds and Mr. Parker, 
who, as we have already said, had become a helpless valetudinarian. A water- 
butt stood on each side of this wall at a little distance from the back doors of 
the houses, and behind the water-butts, Kitty had not unfrequently handed 
sundry basins of sugar, cups of vinegar, pieces of soap, &c., to Mr. Parker’s 
housemaid, a good-natured hearty country girl, who with a middle-aged 
woman comprised his domestic establishment, thereby saving the aforesaid 
damsel from a severe scolding on account of- her terrible thoughtlessness. 
These acts of kindness were done -without Miss Simmonds’s sanction, or even 
cognizance. Kitty therefore availed herself of the first opportunity whiter 
presented itself, to inform Susan of the “ shameful manner ” in which her aunt 
treated her, giving the girl at the same time a letter to post, and further 
begging her to go to the ltoxton post-office, and ask for Mrs. Evans’s letters 
if there were any. Susan promised to do all that Kitty desired, and was 
thanking her for the sixpence slipped into her hand with the letter, when the 
sound of Mrs. Brown’s shrill voice caused her to disappear from behind the 
waterbutt in double quick time. 

Kitty remained all that day in-doors ; but on the evening of the next she 
complained.of a headache, and asked if she might not walk in the back garden. 

Her aunt did not wish her to become ill, and feeling satisfied that she had 
nothing to apprehend from Mr. Parker, her neighbour on one side, and Mrs. 
Beauchamp, a blind old lady of eighty, on the other, graciously gave her 
the desired permission. Kitty walked about the garden for a little while ; and 
Susan, who was on the w&tch, soon contrived to give her a letter, and directly 
after Kitty re-entered the house. By this time it was dusk, and Kitty having 
no candle in her room, for Miss Simmonds would not allow her that luxury, 
was obliged to wait until the next morning before she could read the letter. 
She was awake by the earliest dawn, and was disappointed to find that poor 
Mrs. De Lacy still lingered. Gerald said she was perfectly happy in having 
her children near her, and awaited her death with calm resignation. Gerald 
wrote in a subdued and chastened spirit, and Kitty saw that her letter had not 
reached him. 

Three days passed, Kitty as stubborn and Miss Simmonds as unrelenting as 
ever. Mr. Wiley came every day; but Kitty determined to brave her aunt, and 
to show him not the slightest civility, so she locked herself in her own room. 

“As you will not allow me to speak to anybody else,” she said to her aunt, 
“ you cannot complain if I do not choose to speak to him.” 

On the fourth day of her imprisonment Susan gave-Kitty what appeared to 
be a double letter. As soon as possible she opened it, and found it was written 
in answer to the one detailing her aunt’s conduct to her. Gerald implored her 
to be firm, to remember that she was bound to him by a solemn promise, and 
therefore must do as he wished her. He inclosed her two bank-notes of 
twenty pounds each, and directed her to lose no time in leaving her aunt’s 
house and obtaining a quiet, respectable lodging, where she must remain until 
some definite plan could be arranged between them. 

Now Kitty was a clear-headed girl. She had no wish to leave her aunt’s 
house in a hurry. As Gerald’s wife, she would only have been too happy to 
have quitted it. Nor did she wish to be thrown upon the world, exposed to 
the many annoyances she was certain to meet with if unprotected. However, 
she could not help feeling grateful to Gerald for supplying her with the 
means of setting her aunt at defiance, if necessary ; and she wrote him back 
an extra affectionate letter, in which she told him “ th*it as long as he loved 
her she cared not for any tyranny on the part of her aunt, who could not 
force her to marry Mr. AViley; but she devoutly hoped that that detestable 
personage would be obliged in a few days to set sail for America.” 

The next evening, as Kitty was in the garden, she was extremely surprised 
to see Susan pop her head over the wall and beckon to her. She went up to 
her, and saw that she had a letter in her hands, which she quickly transferred 
into Kitty’s. The latter glanced at the seal, but it was not blaok; and 
impatient to know what it could contain, she ran up to her own room, when 
locking the door, she tore open her letter, and by the faint daylight that 
remained in the west read as follows :— 

“ My own Love, —I am nearly distracted ! I am under orders to embark 
on the 17th for India ! What can I do ? I cannot leave my mother’s dying. 
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bed until tbe last moment. She can scarcely he said to live, though quite 
conscious of the presence of her children. But' yet, dearest, to leave you 
■without- one word, and worst of all, without being able to call you my wife, 
when Heaven only knows if ever we shall meet again on earth! Oh, my 
darling, these thoughts unnerve me ! I hardly know what I am writing. My 
head swims, and my eyes ache and burn, write to me, my own Katharine; 
tell me again and again that you will not forget me—while living, at least. 
They tell me it is post-time. I can only say that I am ever your own faithful 

“ GERALD.’' 

Kitty’s feelings on reading the above lines were not to be envied. She was 
almost overwhelmed by the intelligence they conveyed. If Gerald went to 
India, what was she to do ? How fortunate that she had not quitted her 
aunt’s roof! At least she would not be in strange lodgings, in a state of 
uncertainty. It was very possible that she might not see Gerald before his 
departure, for she knew his disposition too well to imagine for an instant that 
he would leave his mother’s bedside while life remained, until summoned 
thence by the imperative voice of duty. She bitterly regretted that circum¬ 
stances had not permitted her to be nearest and dearest to Gerald. She gave 
way to her feelings in a most unusual degree, and shed a torrent of tears; but 
suddenly remembering that her aunt must be kept in total ignorance of all 
that had passed, she bathed her eyes, and in a short time descended to the 
parlour, where she quietly asked her aunt if she should make the tea ? 

Miss Simmonds replied in the affirmative; and Kitty busied herself with 
the duties of the tea-table. No one would have imagined from her perfect 
composure what hopes had been dashed to the ground, what aspirations had 
been quenched, what projects defeated by the few lines she had read but a 
short half-hour before. 

Chapter VI. 

The days passed drearily, and Kitty’s only hope was that Mrs. De Lacy’s 
death might leave Gerald at liberty to find an opportunity of seeing her. She 
waited anxiously for another letter; but the poor fellow was so harassed 
with the necessary preparations and arrangements he had to make, besides 
attending on his mother, that he had not a moment to himself. In fact 
whenever Mrs. De Lacy dropped into a doze, Dora engrossed her brother’s 
spare moments, and lamented the necessity of his approaching departure. It 
was the first time they were to be separated by thousands of miles, and Dora’s 
spirits and strength, already overtasked by her constant attendance on her 
mother, were fast failing her. Poor Gerald might well tell Kitty that he 
was nearly distracted. He looked so wretched, and had become so thin, that 
Captain Fitzmaurice, who had kindly gone to Dublin on his business, actually j 
started on his return at seeing his altered appearance. When he was alone 
with Dora, he said to her, “Has anything happened to distress Gerald 
since I left, birdie ? He has been prepared for his mother’s death ever since 
he came; but during the last week he appears to have become but the shadow 
of his former self.” 

“ He has indeed, Arthur,” said Dora, mournfully. “ And I have noticed, 
too, that even while sitting by our dear mother’s bed-side, his thoughts have 
seemed far, far away, I often speak to him, and he does not hear me, so that 
I am obliged to repeat my words over and over again.” 

“ I should almost be inclined to suspect that he has formed some attach¬ 
ment ; it looks very like it,” said the captain. 

“ So it does,” exclaimed Dora; “ but there is nobody I know, whom he 
ever appeared to care for in that way. Kitty was a great favourite of his, 
but I don’t think he was ever in love with -her.” 

“ It does not seem probable certainly, birdie,” said Captain Fitzmaurice, 
playing with one of Dora’s golden curls. 

Neither of them had the least idea that Kitty and Gerald, whom they had 
seen laughing and chatting gaily together, could ever think of being seriously 
in love with one another. 

The days dragged wearily along for Gerald. He was to be at Southampton 
on the 17th, consequently must leave Ellis Court early on the morning of the 
16th. But his filial devotion was rewarded. On the night of the 15th his 
mother breathed her last. She rallied wonderfully a few hours before her 
death, and with her last sigh invoked Heaven’s choicest blesssings on her 
dear Gerald—her dutiful .affectionate son. 

“ May you meet with a being who will be as fond and affectionate a wife 
to you, my dear boy, as you have been* a dutiful devoted son to me.” Those 
were almost her last woras. 

At a very early hour the next morning Dora was taken alarmingly ill, and 
Gerald had to leave her in doubt if even were his life spared he should ever 
see her again. He threw himself in the carriage that was to convey him from 
the home of his youth, and wringing Captain Fitzmaurice’s hand, said, “ Send 
me a line to-night to let me know how she is. Direct to Radley’s, at 
Southampton.” 

“ I will,” replied his brother-in-law, and they parted. 

Gerald reached Southampton in safety, and in the evening received a note 
from Captain Fitzmaurice, informing him that Dora was out of danger and 
had presented him with a son. Gerald felt grateful to Heaven for sparing 
his sister. He then wrote to Kitty, telling her he was to sail the next 
morning, that he had made arrangements to send her fifty pounds—all he 
could spare for the'present; that she must direct her next letter to Malta, 
and those she might write afterwards to Calcutta, whither his regiment was 
ordered in the first instance; that, as he was likely to remain some years in 
India, he would send for her tp come out to him as soon as he possibly could. 
He finally conjured her to be faithful to him, as he would be constant to her, 
and implored her to submit no longer to her aunt’s tyranny, but, if needful, to 
go to Dora, as soon as the latter returned to town, and tell her of their 
engagement. “ Under any other circumstances,” he added, “ I would prefer 
its not being known, for, though Dora is fondly attached to you, and would, 

I am sure, approve of my choice, I am not so sure that Fitzmaurice would do 
the same, as he has hinted to me pretty broadly two or three times that 


Mrs. De Vere would have no objection to her sister, Miss Florence, becoming 
Mrs. De Lacy. You see, my love, that I conceal nothing from you. It is 
but fair to add that I am not sure that the young lady would accept me if I 
proposed for her, still it is best to avoid disagreements in one’s family if one 
can. Now that I am leaving England, Miss De Yere must look out for some 
one else.” 

This letter reached Kitty safely. Mr. Wiley had taken his departure some 
days before, and she flattered herself that her persecutions would cease, and 
that she would be able to remain with her aunt until Gerald sent for her; but 
she was thunderstruck by her aunt’s telling her, on the evening of the very 
day that Gerald’s letter reached her, that as she had chosen to set herself 
against doing what she desired, she must make up her mind to see what she 
could do for herself, and to try how she could make her way in the world. 
“You may go out as governess, companion, lady’s maid, or anythink you 
like,” she added; “ for the future I leave you to your own diversions.” 

Kitty attempted to reason with her aunt, but in vain. At last, finding her 
inexorable, she said, quietly, “ When am I to go, then, aunt ? ” 

“ Why,” replied Miss Simmonds, “ I intend to give up the house at the 
end of next month, so you. may stay till then, and look about you in the 
meantime.” 

She then left Kitty to her own reflections. Long did the latter meditate 
on what she should do. In the first place, she felt a great repugnance to 
apply to Dora, for she was not so confident as was Gerald that “ his sister 
would approve of his choice.” In the second place there was no need of her 
going out as governess or companion, if Gerald sent her money enough to 
live without working, and having at last settled-in her own mind what she 
would do, she humbly asked her aunt to allow her to take the Times in, 
ostensibly for the purpose of looking out for a situation, but in reality to read 
over the various tempting advertisements, offering “ board and lodging to one 
or two ladies on moderate terms.” 

She wondered what were her aunt’s intentions, but could gain no informa¬ 
tion respecting them. Miss Simmonds went out every day, sometimes with 
Mr. Chaffey, who often gave Kitty a look of malicious triumph, which she 
returned by a glance of cool contempt. Presently two or three letters came 
. for Miss Simmonds with the postmark “ Mile-End ” on them, then she ceased 
going out, and took the necessary measures for selling all her furniture. 

“ What on earth can she intend to do with herself ? ” thought Kitty. “ I 
suppose she has made up her mind to become Mrs. Chaffey, and is ashamed 
to remain in the neighbourhood.” 

She was confirmed in this idea on becoming aware that Mr. Chaffey had 
disposed of his business, 

Kitty resolved on going to the Isle of Wight. Living was cheap there, 
except during the season, and even then not much more expensive than in any 
other place. But she imitated her aunt’s reserve, and kept her plans for the 
future to herself. She packed up her clothes and the little things that 
belonged to her, and waited for hqr aunt to give the signal of departure. Miss 
Simmonds tried to find out what her intentions were, but her curiosity was 
baffled by Kitty’s quiet reserve, until Mr. Chaffey earnestly implored her “ to 
think well before she cast off the protection of her worthy relative.” 

“ I do not cast it off, Mr. Chaffey,” replied Kitty, in a decided tone ; “ on 
the contrary, my aunt casts me off.” 

Mr. Chaffey sighed, groaned, cast up his eyes, shook his head mournfully 
and solemnly, then said, drawing near her and taking her hand, “ I wish to 
part in kindness with you, my dear young friend. Perhaps you are not over¬ 
provided with money for your entry into the world—a young girl, alorie and 
forlorn ! If you will let me know how you are getting on, I shall be liapp^ 
to send you pecuniary assistance, but your good aunt must not know it, for 
she has peculiar notions.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Kitty; “ but I do not wish to lay myself under an 
obligation to any one, though I am very much obliged to you for your kind 
offer.” 

“I fear that a proud stubborn heartbeats in your delicate frame,” said 
Mr. Chaffey. “ But you will not at least refuse me the kiss of peace.” 

“ You had better reserve your kisses for my aunt,” said Kitty, saucily. 
“ They will be more acceptable to her, I am sure, than they are to me. But 
here is the fly! ” She then gave directions for her boxes to be put into the 
vehicle, and entering the parlour where Her aunt was she said, “ I’m going 
now, aunt.” 

“ Very well,” replied Miss Simmonds; “ good by. I wish you may not 
repent the step you have taken,” she added, in a tone that plainly said I wish 
you may repent it; “ but here is something that may be of use to you,” And 
she gave her a-five-pound note. 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Kitty. 

“ There is no need to say any more about it,” was the cold reply. “Your 
boxea are all safe, so you had better go now.” 

Kitty turned towards the door, wondering why she felt sorry and* disap¬ 
pointed at her aunt’s want of feeliug. She walked slowly down the passage, 
and entered the fly, which drove off to the station. 

Kitty reached London safely, and took a cab to the Waterloo terminus. 
The train was just starting for Southampton, so she entered a carriage, and 
was conveyed thither in about three hours. . It was then about eleven o’clock, 
and she determined to cross over to Ryde immediately if possible, for she had 
seen an advertisement which she thought might suit her in that locality. As 
she was walking down the High Street, after leaving her luggage at the hotel, 
she nearly ran against a young woman, who was carrying a pie to the baker’s. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Kitty. 

“ Lor ! Miss Kitty, I declare! ” the young woman exclaimed. 

“ Why, Betsy !” said Kitty, in the utmost astonishment; “ who would have 
dreamed of meeting you here ? ” 

“I’m very glad I have met you, miss,” said Betsy. “It eloes me good to 
see you again. But if you will tell me where you live, I’ll call upon you, and 
tell you all that has happened to me since I left Miss Simmonds.” 
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“ I have only just arrived,” said Kitty, “ and was going to look for a 
lodging. Perhaps you can recommend me one ? ” 

“ Well, miss, my missis has two nice rooms to let,” said Betsy. “ To be 
sure, it’s over the shop; perhaps you wouldn’t like that ? ” 

“ What shop is it ? ” asked Kitty. 

“ A grocer’s, miss; but there is a private door. It’s the house down that 
turning, with the balcony—Mr. Miles’s.” 

“ I’ll go there directly, and look at the lodgings,” said Kitty. “ But stay, 
you must call me Mrs. Evans, Betsy.” 

“Ob, then, miss, you are married!—ma’am, I should say.” 

“ Yes, Betsy, and my husband is in India,” replied Kitty. 

“Well then, good-bye, Miss Kit—ma’am, I mean,” said Betsy. “I shall 
see you at missis’s by the time I coinc back.” And off she trotted to the 
baker’s. 

Kitty meanwhile proceeded to' Mr. Miles’s, and found the rooms neat and 
comfortable enough. She told Mrs. Miles, a poor, worn-out looking woman, 
that Betsy, had recommended her lodgings, and that Betsy had formerly 
lived servant at her aunt’s. “ But,” she added, “in order that you may have 
no doubts as to my respectability, I will pay for my lodgings beforehand. 
Will that serve instead of a reference besides what Betsy knows of me?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” said Mrs. Miles with a curtsey. 

Kitty was installed in her lodgings by the time Betsy returned from the 
baker’s, and her first care was to send for her luggage, and afterwards to order 
some refreshments, for she felt very fatigued. Betsy brought her some ham 
with her tea, and then Kitty asked her how she came to llyde, and how she 
came to leave Woolford so suddenly. 

“ Why, ma’am,” said Betsy, “ this is how it was. I wished to better 
myself, and so when somebody that I thought was quite a gentleman paid me 
attentions, and wanted to marry me, I wasn’t going to stand in my own light, 
and so married him.” 

“ And what is your name, then ? ” asked Kitty, “ and where is your 
husband?” 

“ You shall hear, ma’am,” said Betsy. “ Atkinson his name is, and a 
great villain as ever was. We hadn’t been man and wife more than three 
months when lie left me. We had been living at Southampton, and when I 
couldn’t find any trace of him, I was obliged to go to service again. But no 
one would take me without a character only Mrs. Miles, whose sister said a 
good word for me, and here I am.” 

“ And are you comfortable ? ” asked Kitty. 

“ Pretty well,” said Betsy, “ only there’s eight children, and I’ve to do all 
the washing, besides minding the shop when the young man is out on errands. 
To be sure, I can go out every evening, if I like.” 

“ Would you like to live with me, Betsy ? ” asked Kitty. 

“ That I should,” said Betsy. “ But how is Miss Simmonds ? ” 

“ She was very well when I left her,” was Kitty’s reply. “ But let us 
settle matters. You can give a month’s warning.” 

“I don’t need to do that,” said Betsy. “I have three and sixpence 
a week.” 

“ Then give a week’s warning,” said Kitty. “ I wish you to present a very 
different appearance to what you do now. You will not have much to do, so 
you must be always neat apd clean.” 

“ As to being that now,” said Betsy, “ it is morally impossible. Missis is 
such a poor weak creature that she can’t do a hand’s turn, not even help me 
make the beds.” 

“Well, then,” said Kitty, “you will change for the better by coming to 
live with me.” 

“ That I shall! ” said Betsy, joyfully, and then down she went to give 
Mrs. Miles warning. 

Great was the tribulation of Mrs. Miles when she found that she was going 
to lose Betsy’s services. She could not offend her lady lodger, that was 
certain, but she said in piteous tones, “ I’m sure I don’t know what I shall 
do without you, Betsy. Mr. Miles says he’s never been so comfortable as 
since you have been in the house. He can always have a tidy bit of dinner, 
he says, and I don’t know who’s to get it him it you go away. I’m sure I 
can’t. What with the children and the needlework my hands are full.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Betsy, “.if you’ll take my advice, you’ll get Mary 
Gaubert, the carpenter’s girl, to come, and I’ll put her in the way of doing 
things. It is not as if I was going out of the house, you know.” 

“ Will you indeed be so kind, Betsy ? ” asked Mrs. Miles. “ I shall be 
always grateful to you if you will. I wish, sometimes, that I could exert 
myself, and have things done in a proper manner; but I’ve tried and it’s of 
no use._ I wish I had been taught to make puddings and pies, and cook a 
joint, and get up linen nicely, instead of learning to play the piano and paint 
flowers. No girl of mine shall ever touch a piano, that I’m determined on. 
I’ll bring them up to be decent tradesmen’s wives, and not mock fine ladies.” 

Poor Mrs. Miles spoke bitterly, but she felt deeply. Betsy’s advice was 
acted upon, and Mary Gaubert was engaged. Betsy rose an hour, sometimes 
two, earlier in the morning than she need have done, and instructed Mary so 
carefully that Mr. Miles’s comforts were not diminished, and Mrs. Miles was 
enabled to manage pretty well. 

Kitty settled herself comfortably, intending to write to Gerald and acquaint 
him with her plans. She sent Betsy over to Southampton to see if Gerald 
had written to her, and Betsy brought her back a letter from him, in which 
lie told her that there was every probability of his regiment being ordered to 
Burmah. 

Kitty now began to fear that she should never become Gerald’s wife, and 
wished over and over a^ain that she could have gone to India with him. She 
was discontented with the present, and anxious for the future. In this frame 
M mind she was walking down the High Street one morning, when she saw 
a gentleman advancing towards her, whose striking resemblance to Gerald 
caused her actually to start as she drew near to him, while he appeared 
equally struck with her, and looked at her fixedly, but in a manner totally 


devoid of offence. On a closer view Kitty saw that the stranger was between 
forty and fifty, but the likeness to Gerald was so astonishing that had she not 
known that his father was no longer living she would have felt sure she had 
just beheld him. 

She returned hojne full of the strange resemblance, and pondered over it 
all day. She saw the stranger no more for some time, bub whenever she 
went out found that she was followed or met by another person. If she 
went to walk on the sands, there he was; if she entered a shop she was sure 
to see him looking in at the window. She became rather uneasy in conse¬ 
quence of this incessant pursuit—the more so, as the individual who thus 
dogged her steps was not a gentleman, though very finely dressed. At last, 
she determined on mentioning the circumstance to Betsy. 

“ Betsy,” she said to her on her return home that afternoon, “ I want you 
to find out if you can, who somebody is that I always am meeting. He wears 
in general a purple and amber waistcoat, a very thick gold, chain, and 
an eye-glass.” 

“Oh, I know who you mean, ma’am,” replied Betsy with a smile. “It’s 
Lord Ellismore’s valet.’’ 

“Lord Ellismorc’s valet!” thought Kitty. “What can make him watch 
me like a cat does a mouse ? ” 

“ Lord Ellismorc is here with his yacht,” continued Betsy. “ Isn’t he a 
fine, handsome gentleman, and so tall and upright, too, for a man of his 
years*? ” 

It was then Lord Ellismore himself that Kitty had met. The likeness to 
Gerald told her that plainly enough. But why should he look at her so 
earnestly, and why should his valet follow her about ? All these ideas rushed 
upon her mind, and caused her to feel sadly perplexed and disturbed’. 

“ Betsy,” she said, abruptly. “ I shall leave here at the end of the week.” 

“ Leave, ma’am! ” exclaimed Betsy, evidently astonished. 

“Yes,” was Kitty’s reply; “and mind, Betsy, if anybody should ask you 
who I am, or where I am going, do not answer their questions, but tell them 
you do not know.” • 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Betsy. 

Kitty’s caution came too late. Betsy had been asked questions, and she had 
answered them. 

• (To be continued.) 


THE FAIRIES. 


Away from the smoothly shaven lawn, 

Ah ! .why do the fairies vanish? 

And why should the light of the smiling 
Their jocund revels banish? [mom 
I've seen them come in the dead of night, 
When the regal moon was brightest. 
And skip abroad with an airy flight, 

As who should spring*thc lightest. 

Oh ! merrily, merrily, dance the fays, 
When the moon is o’er the mountain, 
And happily, happily chant their lays 
Around the sparkling fountain. 


They visit earth at the midnight hour. 
When Fancy’s power is ruling. 

And Zephyr’s fau with its lightest wave 
The sleeping earth is cooling ; 

They shun the glare of the busy day 
When mortal minds are toiling. 

And Fancy’s daintiest woven web 
The fading sun is spoiling. 

Oh ! merrily, merrily dance the fays 
When the moon is o’er the mountain. 
And happily, happily chant their lays 
Beside the sparkling fountain. G. C. C. 


ADA HART LEY. 

Chavtek XXXVIII. 

Frank Somers bad risen at a most unnecessarily, early hour, and swallowed 
bis breakfast as if he was too late for the train, and consequently found himself 
without any occupation to wile away the time till he could expect Fetherston’s 
promised answer. lie looked out of the window and at his watch alternately, 
but still the minutes lagged on, till at last the door opened, and his servant 
appeared with the expected missive. Somers seized it eagerly, tore it open, 
and read there :— 

“ Dear Sir, —An unexpected summons obliges me to leave town for three 
days. However, to relieve your natural anxiety, I do not hesitate to say that 
if on another interview with my. nephew, I am convinced of his sanity, I will 
at once take the necessary steps for freeing him froqL the degree of necessary 
restraint to which he has been subjected. For the rest, though I do not for 
one moment admit the extraordinary charges you thought fit to bring against 
me, I am ready, for the sake of peace and avoiding family discord and scandal, 
to enter into the proposed terms. I will write you again oil my return to 
town, and pledge myself to settle the affair within a week from this time.—I 
am, dear sir, faithfully yours, Egbert Fetherston.” 

“ Confound the fellow’s impudence and my own folly in trusting him,” was 
Somers’s first thought; his next impulse, to set off instantly for Mr. Castle- 
ton’s chambers, which he entered almost simultaneously with the worthy 
solicitor. 

“ Read that,” Tie said, putting the note in his hand. 

Mr. Castleton quietly took off his hat and gloves, and, sitting down, delibe¬ 
rately perused the note. 

“Well,” was Somers’s impatient query. 

“ Of course, a subterfuge to gain time,” said Mr. Castleton. “ I should not 
be surprised if he is gone to place Lord Tremaine yet more beyond reach, and 
perhaps demand better terms as the price of his restoration.” 

“ Fool that I was! ” exclaimed Somers. “ What is to be done ? ” 

“ Go immediately to his chambers,” said Mjr. Castleton; “ try to hunt out 
some clue to his journey, and take one of the men from the Private Inquiry 
Office with you after him, if you can make anything out. Nothing like a 
detective.” 

“ By the way, I saw a letter on his table, dated, ‘Plas Nclvyllen, Carnar¬ 
von,’ ” said Somers, thoughtfully. “ It was in an illiterate person's hand, and 
he did not like my accidentally glancing at it. Could that guide us at ail ? ” 

“It might,” replied Mr, Castleton. “I should not wonder if Lord Tre- 
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limine is living somewhere there; and the letter from one of his uncle’s 
creatures. If no surer clue turns up, I would try that, I think.” 

Somers took Mr. Castleton’s advice, visited the Albany, and tried all the 
powers of persuasion, and a premium to boot, but in vain; andfe only resource 
was to have recourse to the Private Inquiry Office, and with the slender clue 
he had, and an experienced detective, he set off that night for Carnarvonshire, 
leaving full powers from Sir Henry Tylney with Mr. Castleton,* in case 
Fetherston kept his word, and returned before him. 

***** * 

Lord Trcipaine had passed through many a phase of feeling, and endured 
many variations of hope and fear during the weary, wretched months of con¬ 
finement lie had undergone. Still, with the gradual return of his bodily 
health, his mind had recovered its tone ; and the natural buoyancy of his age 
and temperament, joined to a degree of strength of character hardly suspected 
by those who knew him best, preserved him from the worst consequences of 
the ordeal, consequences which it had been Fetherston’s belief must finally 
ensue. 

“ They shall not owe any triumph or success to my own weakness,” was 
his firm Absolve. “ My own mind is in my power; the rest I must leave to 
time, and the good care of Him, wha will not permit wickedness to succeed at 
last.” 

Thus, to Wilson’s surprise, Lord Tremaine lost much of the moody, irri¬ 
table excitability, which had so nearly resembled an unsettled brain, and 
became coldly, calmly proud, and inaccessible to coaxing or threats, when he 
was determined on any little arrangement. But the receipt of the newspapers 
alluded to by Wilson had materially altered the unfortunate young man. 
The announcement that his property was being coolly dismembered, and 
■worse, far worse, his Ada about to marry his persecutor, made his brain reel 
once more, and he felt as if, were this true, life and reason had little charm 
for him. On cooler reflection he doubted the full truth of the statement, more 
especially as regarded Ada, unless, indeed, she was making a sacrifice for 
him ; but, at the best, it told him what he had never suspected before, the 
real reason of much of his uncle’s conduct, his attachment for Ada Hartley— 

, if such a man could feel attachment for one so pure and good. 

Poor Wilfrid then relapsed once more into those fitful moods described by 
Wilson; an intense longing to know the truth, to be free to assert his rights 
and save Ada from such a fate; and then despair of ever doing so, and distrust 
of all the world, by whom he seemed to be abandoned, almost drove him really 
m'ad, and it needed all the simple faith his father had earnestly inculcated om 
his young mind to keep him from rashly deciding that “ there was no hope, 
and it mattered not what he did.” 

He was sitting sadly pondering over these wretched thoughts one morning, 
when Wilson entered with an unusually deferential air. 

“ I have news that I hope will please you, my lord,” said he; “ we are to 
take a journey for the benefit of your health, and if it has the desired effect, 
Mr. Pothers ton hopes to make arrangements for your complete restoration to 
your liberty and management of your affairs. We are to start this evening 
for Milford Haven.” 

Lord Tremaine remained silent for a few ifiinutes, then said quietly, “ I am 
much obliged to my uncle, but I shall not go. I am not inclined to take a 
journey just now.” 

Wilson Avas a little perplexed; he knew that his employer would be waiting 
for them on the following morning; he had only left him about half an hour 
before, and had received peremptory orders to pack up the Avhole of his OAvn 
and Lord Tremaine’s belongings, leave Simpson to make all necessary arrange¬ 
ments about giving up the house, and prepare to go abroad for some months 
with his nominal and real masters. And yet to employ force Avas rather too 
strong a measure even for his conscience. 

“I hope you Avill re-eonsider it, my lord,” said Wilson very respectfully. 

“ I am not the master of our plans or movements. I am your lordship’s 
servant, placed here by your guardians; my orders are positive and I dare not 
disobey them, but I should be very sorry to be Avanting in duty to your 
lordship. However, I will go beyond my orders so far as to tell you that Mr. 
Fetherston Avill be there to meet your lordship, and you can represent your 
wishes to him; but my duty is too plain for me to venture to do more.” 

There was truth in this, and Lord Tremaine began to consider whether an 
intervieiv with his stern uncle Avould not be advisable, iioav that his health of 
mind and body Avere more equal to contending with him than formerly, and 
again, that in a change of position, there might be some faint hope of escaping 
from his confinement. 

“ I have little choice apparently,” he said firmly, “ but, remember, Wilson, 
you are playing a very dangerous and foolish part; the time Avill certainly 
come Avhen 1 shall have justice, and my poiver Avill be rather greater than Mr. 
Fethersteu's, cither to serve or punish you, according to your deserts.” 

Wilson only bowed respectfully, and left the room; but he muttered to 
himself as he went sloAvly down stairs, “ I am not sure he is not right after all. 
He Avould have been a good master to me, I do believe, and if this does not go 
smooth, I know Avhat’s what, and Til see if I can’t make myself right, AYhich- 
cyer Avay the scale turns.” 

‘The day passed on; Lord Tremaine AA r as anxious to leave some trace of his 
residence there, and his destination if possible; but he knew full Avell that 
the rooms Avould be carefully searched by Simpson after they left, and he dared 
not leave any writing, Avithout better chance of secreting ^ it than he could 
devise. He strolled into the garden, every one being busily occupied Avitli 
packing, but found that nearly deserted, the men having been sent to secure a 
post chaise, and a cart for the luggage, and only a little boy sometimes 
employed to Aveed and dig by the gardener in the grounds. 

“ Where do you live, my little boy ? ” said Tremaine. 

“ With my mother, sir,” he replied, “ close by the gates.” 

“ Can you read and Avrite ? ” asked Tremaine. 

“Yes, sir,” Avas the ready reply; “we are English, and my mother nas 
faught me herself. She is a good scholar, sir.” 


“Then listen, my boy,” Continued Tremaine; “can you manage to i§ke 
that paper to your mother, and give her this sovereign, and beg her to give 
it to any one Avho asks Avho lived here at any time.” 

The boy coloured as he replied, “I will give mother the paper, sir; but 
I don’t think she would like the money.” 

“ You are a good little felloAv,” said Tremaine; “but I Avisli you to have 
it; if you do as I tell you, it Avill do me more. good than a hundred such 
pieces could you.” 

The little fellow looked up astonished ; such a benefit Avas beyond his com¬ 
prehension, but he said ingenuously, “ I would like to do you good, sir ; you 
look so kind and sad, and speak so pleasant, not like the other gentlemen.” 

Lord Tremaine smiled, Avrote a few Knes in pencil on a leaf of his pocket- 
book, and had just time to give it and the money to the boy, Avhen he heard 
voices in the distance, and bidding the boy be careful and secret, he walked 
hastily aAvay, and met Wilson coming with a respectful request that he would 
come in and put on a travelling dress, as it Avas nearly dinner time, and they 
should start very soon after. 

The preparations Avere soon completed; and five o’clock the party 
started for Carnarvon, Avhere they Avere to pass the night, and start very 
early in the morning. The very emancipation from the one dull routine of 
the last few months Avas cheering, and Lord Tremaine felt more hopeful and 
disposed to enjoy and observe passing objects than lie could have believed 
possible. The Avindows of the post-chaise Avere kept closely up, and Wilson 
more than once suggested that his lordship Avould be so kina as not to appear 
too prominently at the AvindoAV, as they passed some hamlet or farmhouse, 
and Lord Tremaine, Avho depended more on the result of a visit to the town 
than among the Welsh rustics, half scornfully complied, till the deepening 
gloom rendered it a matter of indifference. 

About half-past ten the carriage stopped, and Lord Tremaine saw, on the 
door being opened, that it was at a road-side inn, not in a ToAvn, that they 
were to sleep; but, though disappointed, remonstrance was useless, and he 
entered the house Avithout any remark, except the question “ how far they Avere 
from Carnarvon ? ” “ About a mile and a half, my lord,” Avas Wilson’s reply. 

Supper Avas soon served, and Lord Tremaine Avent early to a very clean 
comfortable bedroom, and tried to sleep, conscious that his powers of body and 
mind Avould have full employment on the folloAving day; but the excitement 
of the approaching crisis of his fate, after so many months of monotonous and 
sickening suspense, Avas too great for rest, and Avhen Wilson came to call him 
soon after five on the folloAving morning, he had not had more'than three or 
four hours’ sleep. He forced himself to eat some breakfast, and soon after six 
the carriage was again at the door to take them to the raihvay, Avhere he 
observed that Wilson engaged a carriage for the sole use of himself, his master, 
and the man who had acted under him as Lord Tremaine’s especial attendant. 

Hours passed on, and Wilson never offered to alight, but brought Lord 
Tremaine some refreshment to the carriage, till they reached Chester, a toAvn 
easily recognised by Lord Tremaine, who had been taken there by his father 
as a boy, and never forgotten the impression made by its singular old-Avorld 
appearance. 

“ We shall remain here an hour or two, my lord,” said Wilson, “ and then 
start for Bristol, Avhere I expect Mr. Fethcrston Avill meet us.” 

Lord Tremaine alighted, and quietly obeyed Wilson’s request that he Avould 
enter a fly in waiting, and they rapidly drove to the nearest inn or rather 
publichousc, where dinner was at once ordered. Lord Tremaine was left alone 
for the first time, except during the night, since they had left Nelvyllcn, Avliilo 
Wilson went to make necessary arrangements for continuing their journey, 
and lie eagerly Avent to the door of the sitting-room, the slender chance of 
escape or making his situation knoivn making his heart beat tumultuously. 
It Avas locked, and the bell apparently broken, for he pulled it in vain. He 
Avent to the Avindow, nothing Avas to be seen but some farmers’ men carrying 
manure from the- stables on Avliich the Avindoiv looked, but not even an ostler 
Avas in vieiv. He unfastened the:windoAV, hoAvevcr, and Avas just, opening it, 
even with the faint hope of sufficient curiosity on the part of the rustics to 
induce them to attend to his call, and summon others more able to comprehend 
and help him, when the lock turned, the door opened, and Fetherston entered 
the room. 

“ I am sorry to interrupt your intended conversation Avith those intellectual 
companions in the yard,” said Fetherston, ironically, as he glanced from tho 
windoAV Avhere Wilfrid still stood, “ but I thought it better to relieve Wilson 
of any further care about the journey, and came on here instead of Avaiting at 
Bristol, as I had arranged.” 

“I am glad you are come, Mr. Fetherston,” said Lord Tremaine ; “for I 
Avished to tell you myself Avhat it Avas no use stating to your servant—that I 
do not intend to go abroad Avith you, Avhich I strongly suspect you intend, 
and which I am convinced you have no legal poiver of enforcing.” 

Fetherston laughed scornfully, and replied, “ I should like to knoAV, my 
good ncpheAV, how you arc to prevent it, and how you arc to test my legal 
poAA r er, even if you Avere correct—Avhicli T deny. You arc in my guardian¬ 
ship, and it rests entirely with me to arrange your residence and move¬ 
ments. Come, come,” he added, in a more easy, natural tone, “ be Aviso, 
Wilfrid, and don’t make me an enemy, or oblige me to treat you difiercntly 
to Avlia11 desire to do. My plan is simply this. I mean to take you a tour 
through Belgium and part of Germany, Avliich Avill thoroughly recruit your 
health and- nerves, and Avhen Ave return, I pledge myself to obtain your 
restoration to your former position, Hoes this satisfy you ? ” 

There Avas unconsciously a slight emphasis laid on the Avord “Avhen” 
Avhich did not escape Lord Tremaine, and he paused for a moment before he 
replied. 

“I cannot trust«you, Mr. Fetherston,” said he. “ I knovv much and guess 
more of your intrigues, aud you knoAV perfectly well that there is something 
at the bottom of this sudden plan, which is quite independent of my health or' 
welfare. I tell you plainly, I Avill not go with you Avillingly ; you employ 
force at your peril,” / 
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«here was a cool determination in Wilfrid’s manner very different from the 
passionate excitability of his former demeanour on similar occasions, and 
Fetherston saw at once there was no alternative but to carry out the desperate 
game he was playing. 

“ Then at my peril be it, wilful boy,” he exclaimed; “ but you are in my 
ower. The people of the house have been previously told there is a lunatic 
eing removed, and they will neither be surprised nor interfere in the matter; 
so as you drive me to it, take the consequences. Once more, will you act like 
a sensible man ; and travel with me without force or restraint* as a companion 
in my trip, or will you be conveyed like a lunatic ? ” 

For a moment Wilfrid doubted whether to take the chance of escape at a 
future time; but he felt certain that his wily uncle would take every pre¬ 
caution to prevent any such proceeding, and he determined to make a stand 
at once. 

“ I will not go freely, I repeat it,” he said, firmly; “ but you are playing a 
desperate game, Egbert Fetherston, and it is my full belief it is coming to an 
end, perhaps more rapidly and fatally than you imagine.” 

“We will see,” said FmKerston, exasperated to the utmost by his nephew’s 
firmness; “ Wilson, Carter, is all ready for our starting ? ” 

He went to the door a9 he spoke; the sound of steps was heard rapidly 
ascending the stairs, and Wilfrid, though prepared for the worst, turned sope- 
what pale at this crisis of his fate, when an exclamation of surprise from his 
uncle arrested his attention ; he looked up ; in another moment his hand was 
grasped by Frank Somers, while a respectable-looking man went up to 
Fetherston, who was about to leave the room. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the man, “ you cannot go till you have explained 
to the gentleman there, and a legal gentleman we have below, whether you 
were not going to commit a serious act of contempt to the Court of Chancery 
by taking a ward out of the kingdom.” 

“ You cannot prove it,” said Fetherston, haughtily ; “however, I have no 
objection to wait till these gentlemen have finished their greeting, though my 
time is rather precious.” 

Lord Tremaine however was for the moment in no condition to attend to 
friend or foe; the reversion of feeling consequent on Somers’s sudden appear¬ 
ance, and his hearty “ Tremaine, my dear fellow, found at last; I shan’t 
-leave you again in a hurry,” was too much, after all he had endured, and 
spite of his manhood he had covered his face w r ith his hands, and was sobbing 
like a child. # 

Fetherston turned to Somers, and demanded sternly, “ By what authority, 
sir, do you come once more to meddle in affairs that do not concern you, and 
after the pledge I gave you, thus interfering to prevent the only rational way 
of accomplishing your object.” 

“ I have already told you, sir, my authority comes from Sir Henry Tylney, 
your co-trustee,” replied Somers ; “ and, moreover, you are rendering yourself 
liable to serious punishment for contempt of the Court of Chancery, besides 
your other crimes.” 

“ Crimes ! ” repeated Fetherston, haughtily. 

“Yes, sir, crimes,” said Somers. “You know the justice of that term 
perfectly well. Come, Tremaine, my good fellow, compose yourself, and 
listen to all the good news I have for you. Mr. Fetherston, with your leave 
we will g6 into another room for a short time. This worthy man will remain 
with you.” 

Somers led his passive, half-bewildered friend into a room adjoining, and as 
soon as he could calm him sufficiently to listen, he gave him a rapid sketch of 
the events of the last month. 

“ So you see,” added Somers, “ I took Castleton’s advice, and his clerk to 
boot; engaged the sharpest detective to be had for money, and managed to 
ferret out your Welsh country seat—got hold, after many useless inquiries, of 
your paper of directions—by the way, I mean to adopt that boy, out of 
gratitude—posted fast enough to kill a dozen post-horses, caught the express 
train, an hour after yours, and arrive in time to be of service. 

“ And Ada ? ” said Tremaine, eagerly. 

“ Miss Hartley is now staying with her friend Lady Bose at Lord Mort- 
lake’s seat in Lancashire,” replied Somers. “ Come, Wilfrid,” he added, 
“ you must have patience for all the enigmas -to be explained, till we have 
dealt with that rascally uncle of yours. What do you mean to do about 
him?” 

“ I am too happy, too grateful to be very implacable,” said Tremaine; “if 
he will let me treat him with any sort of kindness, I will even now, for my 
father’s sake. By and by, Somers, I will try and thank you, as you deserve, 
but now, let us go to get rid of this last memento of my wretched slavery.” 

. They returned together to the room where they had left Fetherston. At a 
hint from Somers the officer left the room, but remained outside the door. 

Wilfrid was the first to speak. Fetherston was standing in sullen silence 
at the window, and Somers quietly seated himself, while his friend advanced 
towards him. 

“Egbert Fetherston,” said Wilfrid, firmly, “you have been guilty of the 
reatest treachery, the most cruel and unscrupulous means of accomplishing 
ase ends, and you deserve little mercy from me, or the noble-hearted man 
ou have persecuted. But you are my father’s only brother, and for his sake 
offer you these terms: I will allo^ you the income of Monckton Grange, 
and abstain from any public exposure of your crimes, oil condition that you 
remain out of England for the next twelvemonth, and that I never am pained 
by the slightest intercourse with you, by letter or interview. J need hardly 
insist on a confession; it is all too plain to need confirmation from you.” 

For once Fetherston quailed before the stern indignation, the calm, yet 
forbearing conviction of his guilt, which was shown in every look and tone of 
his injured nephew. The net he had prepared for other# had closed round 
himself, and there was little alternative between ruin and submission. 

“ You use tolerably hard epithets to your father’s brother, Lord Tremaine, 
which I shall not be at the trouble of admitting or repelling,” said Fetherston. 
'‘I am by no means anxious for any further family intercourse; and as to my 


foreign tour, it will not inconvenience me to have it prolonged, so I have no 
particular objection to the compact you propose.” 

“Stay, Tremaine,” interrupted Somers, “you have forgotten one thing; 
your uncle ougfct 'to give a formal attestation of his belief in your sanity, and 
that he had no redson at any time to doubt it.” 

“That is a physician’s business, not mine, Mr. Somers,” said Fetherston. 
“ I am no judge of mental or physical ailments.” 

“ You thought so when you urged the Duke of Cotswold to push the com¬ 
mission of lunacy,” replied Somers. “ Wilfrid, be advised, and insist on this 
condition before you free this bad man from the consequences of his villany.” 

Lord Tremaine saw the iustice of his friend’s arguments. 

“ It is true, Frank,” said he; “and yet I fear little now as to the future ; 
however, I will so far compromise the matter, Mr. Fetherston, as to pledge 
myself not to use your attestation, unless I am obliged to do so to establish 
my rights, and you know tolerably well my word can be trusted.” 

“ It is a farce,” said Fetherston, sneeringljf. “ However,-1 do not want to 
miss the steamer to-morrow morning; and I suppose it will be the shortest 
way of ending, this agreeable scene.” . 

He turned to a table on which stood some rather primitive writing mate¬ 
rials, and wrote rapidly ':— 

“ I beg to renounce all care of Lord Tremaine’s health or affairs, aud to 
state that I was guided in my former opinion of the state of his mind by 
medical advice, and also by the consequences of severe illness, of the perma¬ 
nence of which none.but a medical man could judge; and I distinctly decline 
all responsibility for any such opinion. Egbert Fetherston.” 

“ There, my lord,” he said, coldly, “ there is the paper you demand. I 
will trust to your honour for fulfilling your part of the contract; the agree¬ 
ment for doing so and the first payment can be sent to Mr. Bepton. I will 
send directions for any further proceedings as soon as my plans are decided. 
Good morning, my lord. Mr. Somers, you are ungrateful for my having been 
the means of procuring you a noble and well-dowered wife, but I am very 
forgiving; I shall expect cards, of course, from the Lady Bose Somers. 
Good morning, sir.” 

With well-acted indifference and scorn the defeated plotter quitted the 
room, and hastily descended the stairs, where Wilson was waiting in silent 
terror and suspense. 

» “ Nothing wrong, I hope, sir,” he said. 

* “Out of the way, idiot, and never come in my sight again!” was the 
courteous reply. “It is owing to your confounded folly that that rascally 
Walford stayed in England, instead of going off to Australia as he promised, 
and let all the affair out in his cowardly terror. However, you’ll lose your 
money, that’s certain.” 

“ But, sir,” said Wilson, “ you’ll please to remember that-” 

Fetherston did not wait to near the conclusion of the sentence ; with a push 
which nearly sent the valet down the next flight of stairs he put him aside, 
rushed down the remaining steps, and, throwing himself into the carriage, 
drove off at a pace suiting the fever which raged in his •disappointed 
exasperated spirit. 

Lord Tremaine felt as if an incubus was suddenly removed, as the wheels of 
the postchaise carried his dreaded relative from his sight; but the delicious 
tumult of joy, curiosity, doubts, and fears, which had then leisure to be felt in 
his mind, almost prevented his listening calmly or comprehending what 
Somers had to explain, and the portion of it which is not known to our 
readers we will therefore briefly relate. 

After Mr. Hartley's committal, Sir Henry Tylney had exerted himself to 
bring forward sufficient evidence to have the trial postponed till the next 
assizes; but the prisoner was kept in strict confinement during that period, 
and no one was permitted to see him, except in accordance with the rules of 
the prison. 

Sir Henry,, who was now obliged to leave York, tried in vain to persuade 
Ada to accompany them into Devonshire, where hiis presence was urgently 
needed; but she positively refused to be so far from her father; and yet for 
her to be left alone in such circumstances was hardly to be thought of. In 
this perplexity a warm and pressing invitation which arrived from Lady Bose, 
was a welcome extrication from the difficulty, and Ada joined them in their 
way through York, and accompanied them to Mortlake Park, which being 
only about thirty miles from that city, would enable her to repair to her beloved 
father, whenever there was the opportunity of her being with him. And the 
brave unselfish girl, who had kept up nobly, lest she should add to her father 
and friend’s trouble, was received by Lady Mortlake and Bose as a daughter 
and sister, and the maternal heart of the kind countess was saddened as she 
marked the pale sunk cheek, and unnaturally bright eye, which told of the acute 
suffering the young girl tried so successfully to hide. 

Such was the position of matters, when Frank Somers triumphantly bore 
off Lord Tremaine from the clutches of his relentless and unprincipled 
relative. 

****** 

The young men were still eagerly questioning and answering in a not too 
coherent manner, when a knock at the door was heard, and Wilson entered 
the room with a very grave and penitent countenance. 

“ I hope, my lord,” he said, “ your lordship will allow me to congratulate 
ou on your good fortune; and be pleased to remember that I have done all 
can to make your lordship’s confinement less irksome* Mr. Fetherston has 
just behaved to me in a very ungentlemanly way, and refuses me all that is 
due to me, on account of my too great consideration for your lordship.” 

“And you want me to reward you for joining in the plot against me,” said* 
Lord Tremaine, half angry, half amused at the man’s impudence. 

u Not exactly, my lord,” replied Wilson. “ I am very sorry I ever was led 
away as I was; but I am much changed since then. That time in Wales 
did me.a great deal of good, my lord; and I often thought I had been both a 
rogue and fool.” 
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Somers laughed gaily; his spirits were now at their height; and he could 
not have felt anger against any one hut Fetherston, if his life had depended 
on it. 

“Come, Tremaine,” said he, “I will relieve you both from the difficulty. 
I am not in the least fearful of any friend or relative under the sun; my only 
relation within a second cousin being the respected uncle whose estates are 
entailed on my worthy self. And as to any danger of my being put under the 
* fatherly care of the Lord Chancellor, I believe my only acts of madness would 
he equally applicable as proofs for half London and the provinces to boot—a 
district rather too extensive for hij lordship’s guardianship. So I will even 
engage Wilson myself, especially as I am going to settle down soberly as a 
Benedict one of these days.” 

Wilson was duly grateful; and Lord Tremaine dismissed him with a 
promise that he’would not lose sight of his claims, so far as they were 
reasonable. 

“ And now, Somers, what is the next step ? ” he asked. “ I should like to 
go at once to Mortlake Park, on every account.” 

“ Better go first to bed, my good fellow,” said Somers, “ while I write a 
few letters on your behalf; one must be sent off to Castleton with his clerk 
by the mail.train to-night, and Sir Henry Tylncy should be duly apprised, 
and if possible, meet us in London, where we must at once go, taking Mort¬ 
lake on our- way, if you like. Remember, you are not legally, though 
physically free, and I am your responsible guardian for the time being. 
Besides it would be as well not to .give Miss Hartley a fit of catalepsy from 
the shock of your unwelcome appearance.” 

Lord Tremaine acquiesced as well as he could in this rational advice, 
though every hour seemed a day till he clasped his Ada in his arms, and he 
could not be prevented from enclosing her a few hurried, loving lines in 
Somers’s letter to Lord Mortlake, nor be induced to go early to a pillow which 
he felt must be a sleepless one. But Frank Soiflers’s kindly good sense 
prevailed sufficiently to lead him to calm his fluttered spirits, by dwelling- 
on the business part of the affair, and the best mode of saving the scandal of 
a public exposure of the facts of the case; and, after a long discussion on 
these various points, and the despatch of Somers’s letters by .his solicitor’s 
clerk, they went at a late hour to bed. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue and agitation of the day, it was long before 
Lord Tremaine could sleep; and even then his slumbers were so light and 
broken, that before Somers had opened his eyes his friend was in the breakfast 
room, his 'watch in hand, certain that they should be too late for the train, 
which would leave some hour and half later. Frank declared there would 
be a coroner’s inquest, and a verdict of “ Died from -want of rest and natural 
food,” on his devoted self; butj perhaps at heart he was only less impatient 
than Lord Tremaine to receive the bright smile and meed of praise which 
*he expected as his reward from the fair Lady Rose, and was nearly equally 
agitated when they at last drove up to the stately steps which led to the hall 
of Mortlake Castle. But he was more fortunate in an instant meeting with 
his lady love; for it was only common decorum for Wilfrid to endure the 
ordeal of a kind though serious lecture from the stately yet benevolent old 
earl, and a few maternal cautions from the countess, before he was at last 
admitted to the room, where Ada was waiting him. 

“ Ada, my own love, mine now and for ever,” was his first agitated greeting, 
as he clasped her in his arms, but for many minutes little was spoken ; their 
joy was too deep, and their sufferings too recent for words. 

* * * * * « 

Little now remains to be told of the fortunes of those who have played so 
prominent a part in our story, save what the acute reader will easily divine 
for himself, but for those who, like Sir Walter Scott’s old lady, like a full 
assurance that all went happily ever after, we will briefly inform them of the 
fate of those in whom we would hope they have become interested. 

Lord Tremaine had comparatively little difficulty in accomplishing his full 
restoration to the privileges of a free and rational member of the community. 
Lord Mortlake and Sir Henry Tylney had more than one conference with 
the Home Secretary on the subject, and Mr. Castleton, through the agency 
of a barrister, high in the Lord Chancellor’s confidence, and the acute and 
hearty medical attestation of the good Doctor Lomax, who was fcbout the most 
warm of Lord Tremaine’s friends in his ecstasies and exertions on his re¬ 
appearance, managed to satisfy that high functionary that his ward had been 
little in need of his guardian’s care, and would notv be very much better 
without it. 

There was a legal farce of “free pardon,” and some equally annoying 
formalities in the extrication of the noble hearted Hartley from the toils in 
which he had been betrayed ;* but he bore all with a light heart, in the happy 
certainty of his darling Ada’s happiness, and his young patron and future 
son-in-law’s safety. 

The first meeting between Lady Tremaine and her injured son was a 
painful one on both sides, but Wilfrid so earnestly entreated her not to refer 
to the past unhappy history, and she was so completely humbled and broken 
down, that there w#s little chance of the renewal of past dissensions or 
struggles for power. Wilfrid at once informed her of his definite engagement 
with Ada Hartley, and his wish that she would give it the sanction of her 
recognition by the invitation of his future wife to the castle; and the once 
haughty countess, rendered wise by experience, complied at once, and with 
t grace, with what was beyond her power to resist. 

Some months after Philip Gascoyne was thrown from his horse, and taken 
home a eorpse; and his wife, who in spite of his faults, had still a sort of 
pride and affection for her youthful husband, received a shock which proved 
♦fatal. Ada was thus left sole heiress of her aunt’s handsome fortune; and 
the proud Lady Tremaine then secretly acknowledged, that the despised 
“farmer’s daughter” was as Avell born, as well dowered, and'as lovely a 
bride for her idolised son, as the proudest of England’s fair flowers whom 
6he could have selected for him. j 

The Reddings of Lord Tremaine and Frank, now Sir Francis Somers, took | 


place on the same day; and ere they returned from the six months’ tour, 
which they took for the complete restoration of the health of Wilfrid and 
Ada, and for the avoidance of the comments and curiosity of friends and 
acquaintance, the nine days’ wonder of the re-appearanee and reconciliation 
of the young viscount with the Neville family had given place to so mo new 
topic for scandal and remark. 

Wilson, after two years of irreproachable conduct in his new master’s 
service, succeeded in persuading the pretty Ann Benson, then “Miss Benson, 
Lady Tremaine’s maid,” of his reform, and that he only needed a good wife 
to ensure its permanence, especially as he enjoyed the powerful patronage of 
three noble families. 

Poetical justice would perhaps suggest that Egbert Fetherston ought to 
have suffered a speedy and severe retribution for his evil deeds ; but the truth 
is that he endured a far more, galling punishment in the gnawing conscious¬ 
ness of guilt, and impotent resentment and hatred to those he had Striven to 
ruiu. He had lost his prestige ; he had sunk completely in the social scale ; 
and bauished from friends, uncared for and despised by mere, acquaintances, 
he dragged on a weary and miserable existence, and died some ten years 
after his nephew’s marriage, unregretted and alone, a prey to terror and 
remorse. 

Jflady Tremaine, too, had her punishment in a constant sense of humilia¬ 
tion and uneasy restraint before her son and daughter-in-law, which made 
her shrink from their presence, and induced'her to lead a secluded and lonely 
life, far from the united and joyous circle which was assembled in the old 
halls of Tremaine, the abode of as complete happiness as can bo found on 
earth. S. S. 


“ YOU 


Once friends were thine, 

. And love divine 
Glow’d gently in thy breast; 

For love and friendship, jewels rare, 
Were once by thee possest. 

But, like a child witli lovely flowers, 
Unwitting of their worth, 

You left them in those sunny hours 
To perish on the earth. 

Awhile away, 

They withering lay, 

By memory water’d not; 

They faded all away—and why ? 
Because you them forgot. 

’Tis said that few 
Are lovers true; 

That rarely they abound; 

How precious, then, must be the gem 
Whenever it is found ! 

Ne’er was a lovelier blossom wet 
With the tears of the infant day, „ 


FORGOT,” 


Than Jane, your own dear, lovely pet, 

In her pretty cloak of grey. 

Her smiles divine, 

Which once were thine. 

Now bless another’s lot. 

You ask of me the reason Why 
I answer, “You’ve forgot.” 

How sad thy heart! 

For now thou art 
Unfriendly and unfriended; 

Thy hopes grow weak without those hope3 
With which they once had blended. 

Like faithless friend to faithless friend, 
The world to thee is proving. 

No love in it you ever find. 

Because you are unloving. 

You seek no friend ; 

And as a friend 
You are no longer sought; 

But still pass on through weary life 
Forgetting, and forgot! ‘ A. F. D. 


THE MAGIC BOX. 

A housekeeper’s affairs had for a long time been becoming^ery much 
entangled, and the poor woman knew not what to do to get out of her 
difficulties. After a time she bethought herself of a wise old hermit who 
lived in the neighbourhood, and to him she repaired for advice. • She 
related to him all her trouble, saying, “ Things go on badly enough; nothing 
prospers in doors or out; pray, sir, can yoif not devise some remedy for my 
misfortune ? ” 

The hermit—a shrewd, rosy man—begged her to wait, and retiring to an 
inner chamber of his cell, after a short time brought out a very curious- 
looking box, carefully sealed up. 

“ Take this,” said he, “ and keep it for* one year: but you must three 
times a day and three times a night carry it into the kitchen, the cellar, and 
the stable, and set it down in each corner. I answer for it, that shortly you 
will find things improve. But be sure at the end of a year to bring back the 
box. Now, farewell.” L 

The good woman received the precious box with many thanks, and bore it 
carefully home. The next day, as she was carrying it into the cellar, she met 
a servant who had been secretly drawing a pitcher of beer. As she went a 
little later into the kitchen, there she found a maid making herself a supper 
of omelets. In the stable she discovered and corrected some new faults. At 
the end of the year, she, faithful to her promise, carried the box to the hermit, 
and besought him to allow her to keep it, as it had a most wonderful effect. 

“ Only let me keep it one year longer,” said she, “ and I am sure all will 
be remedied.” 

The hermit smiled, and replied, “ I cannot allow you to keep the box, but 
the secret that is hidden within, you shall have.” 

He opened the box, and lo! it contained nothing but a slip of paper, ou 
which was written this couplet:— 

Would you thrive most prosperously, 

Yourself must every corner see . 


A Recipe fou Contentment. —Try to compute your artificial wants—the 
number of things which you fancy come under the list of “ must haves,” merely 
because other people possess them, and not because you would not be quite 
as well off and as happy in their absence. Try it for one week, whenever 
your fingers are tempted to dally with your purse-strings. Record in your 
memorandum book what in view of this you sensibly resolve not to buy, and 
see what a nice little sum will be left you for real necessaries. It is seldom 
by these last that one. is hampered and annoyed. Make the experiment, aud 
see if it is not so. A j ust economy is not niggardliness; one need not be a 
miser in avoiding the extravagance of a spendthrift. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Novice. —Reasoning a priori is the deduction of effects 
from causes previously known, or that which infers 
consequences from principles previously assumed. 
Thus, this earth is a planet; this earth is inhabited; 
trgo planets are inhabited—an a priori argument. The 
a posteriori argument is the exact reverse of this. In 
one the proof runs before, in the other after the asser¬ 
tion. Thus, finding a man poisoned, his servant with 
the poison in his hand, trembling and guilty, and hear¬ 
ing him stammer out the confession of the murder, 
you at once conclude a posteriori that the man bought 
the poison for the purposes of murder. Again, we know 
that a lower being than man cannot make a watch. 
We know man cannot make a world. Wo therefore 
reason a priori that the world must have been made 
by a being of much higher capacity than man, because 
the world is much more difficult in execution than a 
watch. We give these very simple Instances that all 
may understand them. Your own were not perhaps so 
clearly put. To revert to yours: Wo know that two 
trains on the same rail, coming in opposite directions, 
must meet and crash from a priori effects. They 
always have dono so, ergo these will. Judging what a 
man will produce from what he has produced, such as 
ordering a work from a painter, a .Stephenson, a 
Brunei, or a known author, is ordering on a priori 
judgment—you deduce effects from causes previously 
known. 

Penelope . 1 —If—and mind and weigh the supposition— 
if a clergyman said that “ illegitimate children, though 
baptised, cannot be saved, but crawl about hell like so 
many imps,” he should be reported to his bishop. He 
must be a most unfit man for his office. There is not 
the slightest warrant in Scripture for the assertion. 
Amongst the Jews such children were prohibited 
from the priesthood, because only the perfect and the 
heads of certain tribes could serve the Lord. So also a 
man with one leg shorter than the other, a wounded 
man, or a dwarf, was excluded. The sin of the parents 
attacjps only to themselves; the shame is reflected on 
the cmld, just as the shame is of having a thief or 
murderer for a father. We have a long list of noble 
illegitimates. The French have a History of them— 
Les Bdtards cilebres. William the Conqueror was one ; 
and depend upon it there are many such who are now 
saints in Heaven, many now saints on earth. Let the 
curate look upon the returns of Glasgow, Ipswich, 
London, Paris, and Vienna, of such children, and then 
damn his hundreds of thousands annually, if he can 
conscientiously do so. lie is utterly wrong. Christ 
came to save all who are baptised and believe. 

W. L.—In reference to our article on “Noses” in No. 800, 
and “ Byes, Nose, and Mouth,” in No. 000, our Corre¬ 
spondent-wishes to know whether it be possible to alter 
the shape of one’s nose, since his companions “ chaff” 
him tremendously about his.—This is a good tale of 
a nose. That one of the ‘‘Squire of the Woods” in 
Bon Quixote was not bad, nor that of Slawkenbergius 
in Sterne. The latter was so immense that the inn¬ 
keeper doubted its reality. “’Tis an imposture, a false 
nose! ”4fciid he. This would be said of W. L.’s if he 
altered it. Moreover an adult nose cannot well be 
altered. Taliacotius invented an art of cutting the 
skin for false noses from the forehead, which is still 
successfully practised. Charles Kean in “Faust and 
Marguerite” wears a gutta-percha nose, a hook or 
Roman; his own is a snub. But Greater men than he 
have had snub noses ; witness William Pitt and Socra¬ 
tes. Your nose could have been trained, if at early 
childhood your parents had commenced doing so, with 
a tin case— 

Just as the tin is form'd the nose inclines, 
writes Alexander Pope. But your case is, wo fear, 
beyond hope now. Be content*, be bold, and satisfied 
with what Nature has given you. 

Trottey. —You are wrong, very wrong. There are social 
antagonisms, but they are easily reconcileable. At 
homo, whose nod is law but the mother’s, whose know¬ 
ledge so profound as the father’s ? Whose dictatorial 
shake of the head is more regarded than a parent’s, 
or whose wisdom does a son regard with more respect 
than that of the earthly author of his being ? The 
spell of the authority of the father, commencing at 
an early age, is only exhausted even in its remotest 
effects, when death bears the offspring away, and oven 
then it does not decay,.for it is transmitted to their pos¬ 
terity. Love, however, imparts potency to these 
feelings in these instances; and authority exercised 
amid smiles and caresses, is merely a request that com¬ 
mands an implicit obedience, which is more the result 
of affection than compulsion. The angel of the fire¬ 
side is the guardian of home ; it is the pai'ental instinct 
sharpened by experience speaking words of solemn 
meaning in softened tones of warning and caution, 
and all honour and glory surround it, so that its pure 
atmosphere can never be tainted with a ribald jest, or 
its equanimity by a rude breach of duty. 

One in*a Fix. —Your story only confirms us in our 
repeatedly expressed opinion, that absence does.not 
“ make the heart grow fonder.” Tom Moore was in 
his cups when he wrote the absurd lines. It is only a 
mother’s love that lives and lingers sweetly on until it 
passes away into the calmness of everlasting sleep. 
A transient prepossession in the female heart is only 
an April shower of unreal sentiment. Marry the man 
whom you esteem. 

Rosamond C.—What is a girl without the counsel of her 
mother ? A straw tossed about by every tempestuous 
wind. A mother’s love is the guardian angel of every 
human soul. What would human society be without 
that antidote to all social and moral evil? Girls should 
be obedient to their mothers. 


Shaking Hands.— Write down your thoughts and im¬ 
pressions habitually ; read over what you have written, 
and compare then with now , and you will learn the 
best of all knowledge—self knowledge. Your expres¬ 
sions upon “shaking hands” are unpractised, but 
very good. There is an immense difference in the 
methods of that greeting. We have no doubt but that 
the Chinese kootoo and rub noses in a different fashion. 
So our “shake hands” differ. Some men put their 
digits into yours as if they gave you a fish; some 
squeeze the tips of your fingers ; others dislocate your 
elbow ; some take your “ flipper ” in their two hands, 
and roll their eyes at you ; some look at your shoes; 
others over your shoulder ; clergymen are divided into 
two classes of shakers. The rich and proud cleric gives 
you a punctilious but patronising grasp; the meek 
one shakes hands as if he were about to beg a favour. 
Few, very fow, give that hearty, manly grasp which 
makes your pulse beat again. We doubt—and we 
believe, that we ourselves know how to shake hands 
—whether a true man should perform this operation to 
every one alike. With one we love we have a free¬ 
masonry of palm-pressing, quite distinct from the ordi¬ 
nary greoting. But of all the cold-blooded, freezing, 
and chilling methods in the world, the two-finger shake 
of the patronisingwppstart is the worst. Defend us 
from such friendSj who shake hands like a Roman 
standard, or a cardinal’s benediction. We prefer the 
action of the Apostle before Fcstus:—“But Paul, 
stretching forth the whole of his hand, <fcc.” We could 
expand the matter into an article, but these hints will 
suffice. 

J. F. A.—To be married by licence will cost about £5, 
including fees to the officiating minister, <frc. The 
licence, itself, is about £2 10s., and not 10s. as you 
imagine, and the proctor will add his fees to the 
bishop’s charges. The licence does away with the 
previous publication of banns of marriage; but thaffc 
object is equally achieved bv giving notice to the regis¬ 
trar of your intention to* be married in the parish 
church ; and though the clergyman has the option to 
refuse to perform the ceremony, upon payment of the 
church fees as if the banns had been published, there 
is seldom any objection urged. The notice to the re¬ 
gistrar must be posted up in his office for three weeks, 
but it is seldom read by anybody, as it neither makes 
its appearance in the window nor on the outside of the 
door, as was at one time contemplated, and only those 
who have business with the registrar are likely to 
see it. 

Pro Rege, Lege, f.t Grege.— Our Correspondent says 
that “the very great respect in which he has ever held 
us, is, if possible, increased by the manner in which we 
have treated ‘ two buzzing Hies ’ (we will not mention 
names), which have attacked the Queen.—We accept 
his epithet; they are flies, bluebottles, which fly-blow 
and soil every thing, even parian statues, spotless 
lilies, and muslin curtains. They would crawl on the 
face of a saint. Our Correspondent advises these blue¬ 
bottles to fly away to a certain sugar-pot “down 
South,” which is now in a ferment, and there to spill 
their (fly-blown) blood in martyrdom for the right 
which every freeborn Southern has to “ wallop his own 
nigger.” Wo endorse the recommendation. 

Free-hearted Fanny.— We cannot turn our columns 
into a matrimonial .agency. Our Correspondent sends 
a description of herself, and wants to marry II. S., who 
wrote to us some time back. “We were,” she says, 
“a little too severe upon him.”—Now, how charmed 
all the girls will be to read this, to find that a young 
fellow, of whose antecedents they know nothing; of 
whose temper, honesty, religion, morals, they are 
utterly igobrant, has only to hold his finger and cry 
“ Ducky, ducky, come and be killed,” and straightway 
two or three rush into the circle! Ah me ! good wives 
aro not got. in that way, nor good husbands either, 
poor Free-hearted Fanny ! 

Minnie. —Apply to a music-seller, who will give you 
every information asked in the latter part of your 
letter. However willing and able to advise, wy cannot 
fill our columns to the disadvantage of. others. As 
regards teaching music, we should advise you to 
abandon so poorly paid a profession. If, aided by your 
friends, you could purchase or set up a school, we 
should imagine that you would be able to create a 
permanent and very useful source of revenue. We 
can only sympathise with your loss. 

James B.—There is no Emperor of Europe. As the suc¬ 
cessor of the Roman Emperors—Rbmische Kaiser—the 
Emperor of Germany took precedence as the sove¬ 
reign of other sovereigns; but in 1800 Francis II. ! 
ceased to be other than Emperor of Austria, the sove-, 
reign of his own dominions, and enjoyed no further | 
precedence than courtesy gave him. Since then the 
mere title of emperor gives no precedence over that of 
King, President, or any other by which the executive 
power of a country is designated. 

Kate B.—It is never a prudent thing for a young girl 
to get herself entangled into a correspondence with a i 
young person of the other sex, where the tics of kin¬ 
dred do not warrant it, unless she is engaged’to be his, 
wife, ’ It is veiy considerate on the part of the gentle¬ 
man in your case that he has put a stop to it, and as 
you now frequently meet, it will be no less prudent on 
yours to do the same. The handwriting indicates a 
want of fixedness of purpose, and a tendency to be 
rather impetuous. 

Berringtonian. —Frurn is a Shropshire and Hereford- 

, shire word, and is probably a corruption of the Anglo- 
Saxon freom, vigorous; and is now used to indicate 
that which through its strength is early or forward, as 
frurn potatoes, frurn strawberries, <fce." David danced, 
and his wise son says, “ there is a time to mourn and a 
time to dance ; ” so never mind what Mawworm says 
to the contrary. 


Sciencyn. —You will find a very good account of Pata¬ 
gonia in the Penny Cyclopcedia , taken for the most part 
from Captain King’s and Captain Fitzroy’s discoveries 
during a ten years’ voyage. The book itself is called 
Narrative of the Ten Years' Voyage of H.M. Ships Adven¬ 
ture and Beagle; Vol. I., Captain King, Vol. II., Cap¬ 
tain Fitzroy, Vol. III., Natural History, by Charles 
Darwin. You should also consult Parish’s Buenos 
Ayres, and Provinces of La Plata. Both books can be 
picked up second-hand. * 

Emily A.—Civility in the domestic circlo is one of its 
most sacred guardians. What would home life be 
without the smile and the salute in the morning? 

The obedience of children to their parents is a sweet 
command ; and the more diligently it is respected 
the sweeter is the reward. When parents are dutifully 
watchful, children should he dutifully obedient. What 
amount of sorrow can atone for affronts to the instincts 
and delicacy of our common nature ? 

Une pauvre Fille. —Back Numbers of the Family Herald 
from No. 417 cost one penny each, and thoi earlier 
Numbers twopence each ; or, in bound volumes, Vol. 

I. to VIII., 8s. Gd. each, subsequent Vols. 7s. Gd. each. 
Read Shakespeare’s Plays—you may buy them com¬ 
plete for 3s. or 4s.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress , and Cowpcr’s Poems. The farthing 
is not of any value. 

M. M. M.—Certainly ; he who on a casual acquaintance 
takes such a liberty, cannot he respected. You had 
better beware* The names of Sarah and Mary are not 
generally distasteful. Mary is a general favourite, and 
is a very beautiful name. In Roman Catholic countries 
even men are baptised with it. 

Anti-Decimal informs Decim, in reply to his inquiry in 
No, 930, that, about two years ago, the Parliamentary 
Committee reported against the decimal coinage, and 
the scheme was consequently abandoned. 

Other Communications Received.— M.—S. H.—A. P. 
—Bessie H.—Cymro.—Ralph D.— Verena C.— Nona. 
—Maria M.—A. II. J.—E. R.— William and A Reader 
(apply to the Civil Service Commissioners, the Sanc¬ 
tuary, Broadway, Westminster).— Nelly W. (tell him 
not to request your meeting him in the way proposed). 

— Jamie 0. (at Layton’s, Fleet Street; at any music- 
seller’s; Fownes Brothers, Cheapside).— Mary G. (only 
of the houses which deal in them, or wholesale City 
warehouses).— Aqua (daily, an hour after breakfast; 
read Health and Happiness on bathing, 2d. by post).— 
Marie (it is very injurious ; see No. 787).— Friendless 
Bessie (there is no impropriety in doing so ; but it is 
better to let him make one first).—B. II. C. (Masters’s). 

— Selina (ask the person who has to serve it).—E. T. 
(probably from indigestion and an inactive liver; 
exercise and mild aperients).— Ignorance (call and 
leave your card).— Constance B. (respectable, if the 
conduct of the person is so; yes).— Ada and Rose 
(do not return their visits).— Edduline (pencil-water; 
it is slow hut effective ).—A Young Lady at Brighton 
(send your address ; very good).— Reader (apply to a 
magistrate).—M. S. K., A. B. C., and Mary P. (apply 
at the Company’s chief office, No. 53, Thrcadneodla 
Street, or write to the Secretary). — An Obstinate 
Enquirer (upwards means above, or more).—J. R. L. 

(the first two have already appeared in our pages; 
the third is neither humorous nor witty).— Susine 
(P. indicates Paddington, Pander’s End, Putney, or 
Peckham, and X. the receiving-house ; it is optional). 

—H. (from some paraphrase of Psalm 139, of which 
there arc many).—D. W. R. (send seven postage-stamps). 
Geo. S. [(thanks; of too little interest for the public 
generally.)— Lord (of Messrs. Blackwood, Paternoster 
llow, E.C.)— Germania (you must have the author’s 
or. tlio German publisher’s permission to do so.) 

A. B. Y. Z. (listen to their objections, and submit to 
their will.)— Inquisitive (consult Percival’s Account of 
the Island of Ceylon, and Ceylon by Sir J. E. Tennent. ) 

— Beta (they will be defined by her employer; they 
differ in different households.)—L. M. C. (he appears to 
be acting honourably; six months.)— Tullygarley 
(send stamps for tho Indexes, and make your own se¬ 
lection.)—!!. P. B. (consult Wheatley On the Book of 
Common Prayer, or Lathbury’s History of the Prayer- 
Book.)— II. W. S. (call and leave your card.)— -Henry W. 

(we have not the pleasure' of his acquaintance.) — 
Camellia (if only too robust health, exercise and the 
Turkish bath will remedy it; if disease, you must 
have proper advice.)— Laura (apply to Mr. Franco at 
Guy’s Hospital, or at his private residence, *24, Blooms¬ 
bury Square.)— Millicent (apply to Messrs. Cocks & 

Co., Music Publishers, Burlington Street.)— Civil Ser¬ 
vice, G. P. O. (apply to the Commissioners of Inland Re¬ 
venue at Somerset House.—R. S. R. (yes ; as he is liable 
to make good the loss to his employer, and it rests with 
the latter to elect the means of compelling him to do it.) 
JaneT. (in Nos. G74 and 7G2).—G. II. (monies; both 
ways are admissible).—J. J. S. (apply to Mr. Deacon, 
the News Rooms, Leadcnhall Street).—Miss Ignorant 
(dark flaxen).—A Brazilian (consult the article in the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica). —C. K. 
(only if they first address you).— Dora (it is not a very 
intellectual game, and is seldom played by young 
persons).—J. F. F. (two lines for small capitals; and 
three lines for capitals).— Harry M. (discontinued).— 

G. G. G. (ask the chemist in the market place to pro¬ 
cure the pencil watGi* for you from Barclay’s, 95, * 

Farringdon Street).—C ontra (all acid fruits, cabbage, 
turnip-tops, &e., aro antiscorbutic; artificially, cream 
of tartar).—G. P. (yes, if she can .show cause for so 
doing).—F rederick Q r (see reply to A Soldier, in 
No. 932 ).—Emma Jane (pencil water).—N orthumbrian# 
(wear a baud).—T. C. D., L. T. and Dawson (see No. 881). 

—Causality (see No. 779).— One iSr Doubt (see No. 822), 

L. S. D. (seo Nos. 547 aud Gil).—J. W. (see No. 52G).— 

J. II. M. (seo No. 4S).—Gwendoline (as a powder; see 
No. 905).—Peter (sec Nos. 428 and 825).— A Butler 
(see Nos. 503, 570, and 570). 

% 
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USEFUL INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 


FAMILY HERALD. 


NERVOUS PEOPLE. 

The term “nervous,” that is, relating to tbe nerves, is used in many an(> 
widely differing significations, though, of course, always, more or less, in 
reference to the substantive “nerves,” whose primary meaning is the fine 
muscles, or ligaments of the human frame, so termed, and which are the 
especial conductors of pain or pleasure, whether mental or bodily, to the 
senses. Still, there is considerable ambiguity in the various meanings which 
persons express by the word “nervous.” “A fine, nervous frame” implies 
strength and development of the body, while the same word is continually 
taken in the acceptation of weakness and inferiority of the physical system 
when used in speaking of a nervous person. Again, we say, “ She is sadly 
nervous to-day,” “I feel quite nervous at the idea,” “His complaints arc 
chiefly nervous.” Now the first of these implies “ agitated,” “ easily upset,” 
“weak;” the second, “apprehensive,” “timid;” the third may imply 
either a fanciful, imaginary setoff maladies, or a serious and real disorder, 
requiring the most delicate and difficult treatment of the organic structure 
of the frame. Such uncertainty of meaning must necessarily lead to occasional 
misunderstandings, and at times some degree of very unintentional offence. 
We shall endeavour to point out the senses in which the word may be correctly 
used, and yet more the unnecessary suffering and discomfort which a weak, 
unresisting, or wilfully selfish submission to real or fancied mental and bodily 
nervous maladies entails on the individuals thus affected, and on all connected 
with them. We believe that this evil is of comparatively modern growth, 
and probably is very much caused and fostered by the increase of mental at 
the expense of physical activity. Our robust ancestors, our domestic grand¬ 
mothers, living much in the open air, accustomed to active and healthy exercise 
from the nature of their occupations, gave little trouble to their friends, and 
few fees to the doctors from the malady of which we are about to speak, and 
on which we hope to offer some hints worthy of consideration. 

We will first deal with the word “nervous” in its physical acceptation, which 
is very commonly understood to mean “fanciful,” when applied to the ailments 
of the body, and some painful and unjust mistakes are made from this 
erroneous belief. “Nervous complaints ” are, in truth, complaints of that part 
of the organisation of the body called the nervous system ; and although this 
system is perhaps more especially connected with, and therefore dependent for 
health or disease on the mind, yet it is not fair to believe or treat its maladies | 
as fanciful, or to suppose that the physician intends to stigmatise them as such ! 
when he pronounces them “nervous.” At the same time, it is a well-known fact ' 
that in such cases a great deal depends on the good sense and self control of! 
the patient, forgetfulness of self and occupation, as far as the strength will j 
allow; but, above all, excitement from engrossing external circumstances will ' 
do more than a whole college of physicians can effect. Dr. Abercrombie men- i 
tions the case of a young lady whose nervous complaints had baffled the most 
skilful physicians, and actually confined her to her bed, who was restored to 
health by the excitement of a wedding in hey family. We would therefore 
urge on all who may be affected in this manner, to use every possible effort to 
divert their minds from their ailments, and occupy themselves for the good of 
others, while equally inculcating on their friends not to pain and depress them 
by “pooh poohing” very real suffering as “ fanciful ” and “ridiculous,” a; 
mode of treatment which will only aggravate the evil. But if there are 1 
misunderstandings as to the physical sense of the term “nervous,” the mis- | 
takes and varied applications made of it, in a mental sense, are far more 
numerous, and of these, we will now speak of the most common. 

Persons who complain of being “ so nervous,” of their “ poor nerves,” &e., | 
and who seem to feel a sort of pride in what they consider the delicacy of their | 
mental organisation, would hardly Relieve that they are either claiming for , 


from the ills and labours of life. There are, indeed, beings so fragile, so 
unfit to contend with the storms of life, that it is a necessity and pleasure to 
shield them, as much as possible, from its rough winds; but it may generally 
be observed that these delicate hot-house plants make the least claim on the 
kindness of others, and are the last to obtrude their real tenderness of mind 
and body on the attention of those around them. 

We have, hitherto, spoken of those who, by an unhappy constitutional 
tendency to, or foolish indulgence of nervous and morbid feelings,. are the 
source of misery to themsel^s and others; but there is a spurious and 
mischievous imitation of the real disease, decidedly more dangerous to comfort 
than small-pox or measles. We mean the very convenient excuse which “ner¬ 
vousness ” affords for a fit of caprice, or a fit of the sulks, or a fit of indolence, 
all which, being rather ugly complaints under their real names, appear 
tolerably interesting under that of their more fashionable and compassionated 
sister. A wife, whose husband happens to be a little too merry, or a little too 
dull, or brings home a friend or two, when it suits him instead of the lady of 
the house, has “ no pity on his wife’s nerves,” and a very serious paroxysm of 
temper is the result. Children are troublesome or noisy; their mother cannot 
bear it, she is “ so nervous to-day,” and they arc needlessly punished, or sent 
out of the room to gain what evil or get into what mischief may happen to 
be At hand. Or a sudden illness, or accident, or domestic calamity in her 
own or her friends’ families, taxes her fortitude and presence of mind; and 
here again these same unfortunate “nerves” come in the way; she cannot 
really .bear and do what persons with stronger nerves can manage; it is all 
very well for them, but she always was so “ sadly nervous,” she nevef could 
stand such trying scenes! # . 

Surely, if anything could make one admire and prefer that anomalous 
animal, a “strong-minded woman,” it would be to hear and see such blame- 
able aud mischievous helplessness and failure in duty as this too often repeated 
declaration, too common practice, betrays. But happily it is not necessary 
to run into either extreme. The most perfect gentleness and softness of 
character and manner are quite consistent with, and often united to a quiet 
and heroic fortitude, an unselfish forgetfulness of personal feeling. In truth, 
it is selfishness which is at the bottom of a great deal of the mischief; it is-the 
shrinking from trouble, annoyance, and suffering which occasions a great deal 
of the nervous maladies we so often hear of, whether real or fancied; and it 
persons could but be drawn out of self, and once induced to taste the real 
happiness, and enjoy the healthful feelings which a devotion to duty and 
consideration for*others produces, they would not easily fall back into the 
morbid and pernicious state which we have been describing. 

Another phase of nervousness is shyness in society. Now this is a very 
pardonable and mild form of the disease, and one which entails more uncom- 
fortablcness on the sufferer than on any one else ; and yet here again we may 
trace a mixture of feeling little suspected by the patient. Is it not in many 
cases the vanity, which we will not say apes, but assumes the garb of humility, 
which is at fault? Is it not an uneasy fear of what others will think, a con¬ 
sciousness that perhaps some inferiority may be observed, or that there is an 
inability to take a certain position in the company which produces shyness ? 
Were self completely forgotten, were we content to remain in the background 
if necessary, or do our best without the ambition of shining, or obtaining the 
admiration of others, wc should find this shyness and embarrassment, this 
nervousness in society, very much disappear, and a comfortable and graceful 
ease of manner and composure of feeling take its place. There is no surer 
remedy against shyness, and consequent awkwardness, than a complete and 
charming unconsciousness of self, and of the impression which is being made 
upon others, and certainly no greater security for the very perfection of 
manner, a graceful self-possession, without any tinge # of confidence or 
forwardness. There would no longer be a painful nervousness in doing any¬ 
thing before others, marring the effect of the performance, and preventing 
full justice being done to the real powers possessed, if persons would be 
content with doing their best, without a flutter of nervous anxiety about the 


themselves a liability to, and partial affection of the most fearful malady 
common to man, or are confessing to a very weak indulgence of a useless, 
morbid, contemptible state of mind, and in many cases to a conveniently 
veiled bad temper; yet so it is. A nervous person is in a decidedly unhealthy 
state of mind if the complaint is a genuine one, and this state is either 
constitutional, or the result of lamentable self-indulgence and of complete 
absence of self-control. Of course we except entirely from this condemnation 
those who have been brought into such a condition by bodily illness or severe 
mental affliction, and are speaking of the ordinary class of “nervous ” persons, 
of whom we must in candour say that the majority are to be found among 
that sex, which if considered the weaker, is yet of the first importance, as the 
early trainers of the next generation, and whose errors in this respect have 
been perhaps treated too lightly. Now, when the mistress of a family is 
“nervous,” we may expect to find the household by no means either a happy 
or a well-ordered oiie. A real or fancied affection of this kind destroys all . 
the self-possession, the consistency of rule, the calmness of temper, and 
cheerful energy, which are the very soul and mainspring of good manage¬ 
ment, and the essentials to the welfare and happiness of a family, or a yet 
larger establishment. The variations of mood and spirits, the susceptibility 
to the slightest annoyance, the incapacity for enduring lesser or greater trials, 
the helpless inability to meet any sudden emergency, or call for exertion, 
which this unlucky malady entails on its victims, is equally miserable for the 
patients and for all with whom they come in contact. It is fairly impossible 
to meet their changing moods, or even guess the causes which affect them; 
hopeless to cheer their despondency, because the remedy, as well as the 
disease, can originate only in themselves. In any time of trial it is an addi¬ 
tional source of anxiety to sustain them under its pressure; in any alarm, 
another claim on our fortitude to calm and reassure them. Indeed, these 
helpless ones too often become so completely the petted and spoiled children 
of society, that it is almost a premium to faulty self-indulgence to be thus 
supported and guarded, as if they possessed a natural claim to exemption 


effect produced. . 

There is yet another species of nervousness, generally termed timidity, or, 
in aggravated cases, cowardice, and which certainly is more constitutional and 
involuntary than the other forms of the malady hitherto touched, upon. But 
even this may be very much controlled and overcome by a determined exertion 
on the part of the sufferer. If a lady can but be ashamed instead of proud 
of being more timid than others—can but realise the selt-torment, the 
helplessness, the actual danger of this cowardly nervousness—she will have no 
peace till she has conquered it, or, at least, brought it under some sort of 
control. Let her begin with hiding her fears, with “ assuming the virtue ” 
of courage, though she have it not, and she will by degrees feel what she 
professes, for nothing is so much encouraged aud increased by open indulgence 
and unrestrained exhibition as fear. We have known persons who, when with 
those whose courage could support them, are painfully and helplessly timid, 
giving way to the greatest paroxysms of terror, become comparatively brave 
and composed when with those as timid or even more so than themselves, from 
the knowledge that it would be useless and even dangerous to betray their 
terrors. And this is one of the strongest proofs of the possibility and the 
benefit of controlling the outward display of cowardly and timid feelings. 

From these remarks it will, we think, be evident that nervousness, in all its 
Gradations, is by no means an attractive, any more than a useful or convenient 
weakness; and we believe that if it were more generally considered and treated 
as a most lamentable and contemptible peculiarity of temperament, the number 
of sufferers from its effects would diminish in a most astonishing degree. It 
should be looked upon as a deformity of the mind, a weakness which paralyses 
its powers, a most faulty conformation of character, and then it would certainly 
never be affected or given as a pretext for other and equally faulty feelings; 
and even where it really exists it w r ould be wonderfully checked and controlled. 
It is too common to pet and pity the exhibition of excitable or timid feelings 
in early youth, to rather consider them proofs of interesting delicacy, of 
feminine softness of character, when, as we before said, it is tar more commonly 
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the associate of selfishness and ungoverncd irritability of temper. Softness 
and true courage and self-control are perfectly compatible, as, happily, we very 
often see exemplified in every-day life. We have heard of children being gravely 
dosed and put to bed as invalids when in an unusually cross humour, and we 
think it would be no bad thing to treat nervousness as a mild symptom of a 
more serious and dreaded aberration of mind, by way of checking its indulgence 
and exhibition. 

In speaking of the more faulty phases of this malady, we have alluded 
chiefly to the female sex, for the obvious reason that it is generally among 
them-that it is found. It is very rare to find*a man who is willing to be 
thought nervous in the. general acceptation of the term ; still more rare for 
one who affects to be so, any more than we find one habitually giving way 
to a fit of hysterics, or a custom of screaming on every occasion. When 
the malady is found among them, it is in a form too serious and deep 
to come within our province, and which deserves the sincerest and 
most respectful commiseration as an affliction of the most aggravated 
kind. It is true we sometimes find men suffering from shyness, or want 
of presence of mind, in sudden emergencies or clanger, and certainly to 
exhibit such weakness ill becomes a sex which should cultivate to the 
utmost the virtues of courage and firmness. They have, however, usually the 
grace to be heartily ashamed of it, and may be safely left to the ridiouleihey 
generally meet with as a punishment. Those who value their own comfort 
and peace of mind, if they wish to take their proper station in society, and 
fulfil their duties aright, and to appear to the greatest advantage in general 
manned and deportment, should forget, as much as possible, the existence of 
weak “nerves/' and endeavour to cultivate to the utmost calmness and self- 
possession, and quiet fortitude of character. 


LADY MILLICENT. 


Stately Lady Millicent, 

With the deep blue eyes, 

Half the bonnie harebell's hue. 
And the azure of the skies ; 
With long, drooping lashes curl’d 
<Dn thy rose-cheek*fair, 

Reddest lips in all the world, 
Glossiest auburn hair. 

Fairy feet hath Millicent, 

To glide the ball-room gay. 
And o’er the polish’d ivory keys 
Her fingers deftly stray ; 

But Millicent is all too fair 
For such a one as I; 

Exotics must have perfumed air. 
Or else, they droop and die. 


Ah ! pretty Lady Millicent, 

How would thy graces wear, 

If, on thy path, Adversity 
Threw its dark cloud of care ? 

Could thy white fingers ever bend 
With work their snow to stain, 

Thy haughty spirit stoop to tend 
The weary couch of pain ? 

Ah ! knowest thou not, fair Millicent, 
We were not sent«on earth 
To live a life of vanity, 

Of wild and feverish mirth ? 

From Heaven there are high commands 
To guide us here below ; 

And thy little white and idle hands 
Were meant for more than show. M, 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Confront improper conduct, not by retaliation, but by example. 

Let friendship creep gently to a height; if it rush to it, it may soon run 
itself out of breath. 

Woman’s Weapon.— If beauty be woman’s weapon, it mu9t be feathered 
by the Graces, pointed by the eye of Discretion, and shot by the hand of 
Virtue. 

Avoid Deception. —Persons who practise deceit and artifice always deceive 
themselves more than they deceive others. They may feel great complacency 
in view of the success of their doings ; but they are in reality casting a mist 
before their own eyes. Such persons not only make a false estimate of their 
own character, but they estimate falsely the opinions and conduct of others. 
No person is obliged to tell all he thinks; but both duty and self-interest 
forbid him ever to make false pretences. 

A Reasonable Being. —If there’s any thing I hate, it is “a reasonable 
being.” Says the lazy mother to her restless child whom she has imprisoned 
within doors, and whose active mind seeks solutions of passing remarks, 
“ Don’t bother, Tommy, do be reasonable, and not tease with your questions.” 
Says the husband to his sick or overtasked wife, when she cries from sheer 
mental or physical exhaustion, “ How I hate tears! Dp be a reasonable 
being.’” Says the opiniative. father to his son, whom he would force into 
seme profession or employment for which nature has utterly disqualified him, 
“ Are you wiser than your father ? Do be a reasonable being.” Says the 
mother to sweet eighteen whom she would marry to a sixty-five-year-old money 
bag, “ Think what a thing it is to have a fine establishment! Do be a 
reasonable being.” As near as I can get at it, to be a reasonable being, is to 
laugh when your heart aches; it is to give confidence and receive none ; it is 
faithfully to keep your own promises, and never mind such a trifle as having 
promises broken to you. It is never to have or to promulgate a dissenting 
opinion. It is either to be born a fool, or in lack of that to become a 
hypocrite, trying to become a “ reasonable being.” Fanny Fern. 

Wiiat is Expected op Us. —We are not born in Heaven, but on this 
earth, where oar being is to be preserved with meat, drink, and clothing, and 
other necessaries, that are not born with us, but must be got, and kept with 
forecast, care, and labour; and therefore we cannot be all devotion, all praises 
and hallelujahs, and perpetually in the vision of things above. That is 
reserved for another state and place. Had it been otherwise, God would not 
have put us in a condition where we are obliged to use all means to preserve 
ourselves, and yet those means, not to be had without employing upon the 
search of them the greatest part of our time and care. But we are also born 
with dispositions to and desires of society; we are by nature fitted for it, and 
religion increases the obligation. We are born members of communities 
beset with relations, and in need of friends, and under a necessity of acquaint¬ 
ance, which requiring of us the mutual offices of familiarity, friendship, 


I and charity, we cannot spend all our time in retired devotion or study, nor in 
I plodding or taking care of our worldly affairs. We are so framed, so consti¬ 
tuted, that any employment of mind, any exercise of body, will weary and 
unfit us to continue-long in that employment. The springs by which all our 
operations are performed are finite, and have their utmost extent; and when 
they approach that, .like watches that have gone till their force is spent, we 
^tand still or move to little purpose, if not wound up again. And thus, after 
labour of mind or body, we have need of recreation to set us going again 
with fresh vigour and activity. 

Charlotte Russe. —Dissolve one ounce and a-half of isinglass in a pint of 
water, let it simmer to a half pint; make a custard of four eggs to one pint of 
milk, cool it; boil a vanilla bean in the milk, whip a quart of cream to a froth, 
and lay it on a sieve after it is whipped. Stir the custard into the isinglass, 
then add the whipped cream, aud beat all together. Line a dish with sponge 
cake, and serve. 

Dust, &c., in the Eye. —When the eye is irritated by dust, or intrusive 
particles of any kind, the sufferer invariably shuts and rubs his eye, and not 
unffpquently the removal of the irritating cause thereby becomes more 
difficult. The proper practice is to keep ^e eye open, as if staring ; a sort 
of rotatory movement of the ball takes place, the surface becomes covered 
with water, the particle is gradually impelled to the corner of the eye, and is 
there floated out, or can be easily removed, without any of the disagreeable 
consequences that attend shutting and rubbing. 


HINTS ON DRESS.— By Mrs. Adams. 


Black lace pelerines of several shapes still continue very fashionable. Some 
are round, back and front; others cross with ends back and front, and some 
only just meet in front. '£11 are pretty, but all these shapes will not suit every 
figure, and they are made differently that each lady may look well in her own 
particular style. The capes or pelerines are all composed of black lace and 
narrow black velvet. They are not expensive, little lace being required, 
except at the neck, and all round, the middle being entirely composed of cross 
bars of velvet. To make a change, have your cape black with small cherry- 
coloured rosettes down the front, and line it with white or cherry-coloured 
net. An article of this kind for the shoulders is very handy for a lady to 
have by her. You may have your sash to match, only line the sash with silk 
under the net. . 


SCIENTIFI C AND USEFUL. 

The quantity of carbonic acid gas locked up iu every cubic yard of limestone 
has been estimated at 10,000 cubic feet. 

Estimating the amount of blood in the human body at twenty-four pounds, 
twelve pounds pass through the heart every minute. 

Permanganate of potash dissolved in water is capable of staining light wood 
of a brown tint, or rather of a series of brown tints, from very light to very 
dark, according to the quantity .absorbed. 

The enduring odour of musk is astonishing. When Justinian in 538 rebuilt 
what is now the mosque of St. Sophia, the mortar was charged with musk, 
and to this very day the atmosphere is filled with the odour. 

A New Surveying Chain. —Among the articles at the Wisconsin State 
Fair, U.S., was a new invention by Wm. H. Payne, of Sheboygan, to super¬ 
sede the usual chain used in surveying. It consists of a steel measure, which 
coils up like a tape measure, but is so tempered, as to be perfectly straight 
when uncoiled. The whole weight of the instrument does not exceed three 
pounds. A thermometer is attached to it, and the measure, it is stated, can 
always be of the same length, no matter what is the temperature. 

Button-Hole Sewing-Machine. — jit a meeting of the Polytechnic 
Association of the American Institute, Mr. Rowell exhibited a specimen of 
work executed with Vogel’s button-hole sewing-machine. The stitch is 
formed with three threads, and cannot be unravelled. There are two upright 
needles, one working over the edge of the cloth and the other through it, and 
an under thread. A fair operator can make 100 button-holes an hour with 
it. By removing one of the upright needles it is transformed into an ordinary 
sewing-machine. 

Tempering Steel. —The steel should be hardened in the usual way, by 
heating it to a cherry red, and plunging it in cold- water. The temper is then 
to be drawn by moderately heating the steel again. Different tempers are 
required for different purposes, and the degree of heat for each of these, with 
the corresponding colour, is as follows :—Very pale straw yellow, 430°—the 
temper required for lancets. A shade of darker yellow, 450 6 —for razors and 
surgical instruments. Darker straw yellow, 470°—for penknives. Still 
darker straw yellow, 490°—for chisels and shears for cutting iron. A brown 
yellow, 500°—for axes and plane-irons. A yellow tinged slightly with purple, 
520°—for table-knives and cloth shears. Light purple and dark purple, 350° 
to 550°—for swords and watch springs. Dark blue, 570°—for small fine 
saws. Pale blue and still paler blue, 590° to 610°— for large saws, the teeth 
of which require to be set with pliers and to be sharpened with a file. The 
same colours with a tinge of green, 630°—too soft a temper for steel instru¬ 
ments. 

India-Rubber Varnish. —India-rubber varnish, made by dissolving india- 
rubber in benzole, is suitable, we think, for protecting the seams of glass-door 
plates and preventing the entrance of moisture. India-rubber dissolves in, 
turpentine, but the varnish thus made dries very slowly. To make a superior 
black japan varnish for iron work, take fifty pounds of asphaltum and eight 
pounds of gum anime, and fuse them together in an iron Vessel. In another 
vessel place twelve gallons of drying linseed oil, and bring it to the boiling point, 
then pour this among the fused asphalt and gum, aud boil them all together 
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with effectual stirring until they are completely incorporated and have attained 
to a ropy consistency; take it off and cool, then thin it down for use with spirits 
of turpentine. It should be applied to iron work in several successive coats, 
each of which should be thoroughly dried in an oven heated to 212 d or 300° 
Fahr. The addition of some “ amber varnish,” made with amber boiled in 
linseed oil, greatly improves common asphalt varnish, but increases its expense. 
—Scientific American .—See also No. 536. 

Salt and tts Offices. —The wild buffalo frequents the salt springs of 
Northwestern America; the wild animals in the central parts of South Africa 
are a sure prey to the hunter who conceals himself behind a salt spring; and 
our domestic cattle run peacefully to the hand that offers them a taste of this 
delicious luxury. From time immemorial, it has been known that, without 
salt, man would miserably perish; and among horrible punishments, entailing 
certain death, that of feeding culprits on saltless food is said to have prevailed 
in barbarous times. Maggots and corruption are spoken of by ancient writers 
as the distressing symptoms which saltless food engenders ; but no ancient or 
unchemical modern could explain how such sufferings arose. Now we know 
why the animal craves salt—why it suffers discomfort, and why it ultimately 
falls into disease if salt is for a time withheld. Upwards of half the saline 
matter of the blood (57 per centj consists of common salt, and as this is par¬ 
tially discharged every day through the skin and the kidneys, the necessity of 
continued supplies of it to the healthy body becomes sufficiently obvious. The 
bile also contains soda as a special and indispensable constituent, and so do all 
the cartilages of the body. Stint the supply of salt, therefore, and neither 
will the bile be able properly to assist the digestion, nor allow the cartilages 
to be built up again as fast as they naturally waste. 


STATISTICS. 

At Spitzbergen the longest day lasts three and a half months. 

The population of Montreal, as indicated by the census now being taken, is 
about 90,000. 

There are nearly 39,000 post-offices in the United States. In 1789 the 
whole number was fifty-seven. 

The value of railway property assessed in England and Wales to the 
Property Tax was, in 1853, £7,211,409, and in 1860, £10,732,838. 

On one farm at Monterey, California, there are 50,000 grape vines arranged 
on the slope of the mountain, from which 1,500 gallons of wine were obtained 
in 1860. 

Advices from British Columbia to the 12th of January state that the 
amount of gold shipped from that colony during the last two and a half years 
was 2,850,000 dollars. 

It is estimated that the wheat crop of California-for 1860 is 250,000 acres; 
average yield per acre, thirty bushels; total yield, 7,500,000 bushels. Of 
this, 3,000,000 bushels are consumed in the State, more than 2,000,000 are 
exported, 600,000 are required for distilling, and 400,000 are required for 
seed. 

The PEERAGE.-^Since the accession of George the Third two hundred and 
eighty-seven peerages, or close on three-fourths of the entire hereditary law¬ 
making body, have been created, and this exclusive of the representative peers 
and the bishops, which raise the total to four hundred and sixty-six, temporal 
and spiritual. 

Irish Emigration. —The Irish emigration returns for the year 1860 state 
that the number of emigrants to America, who took their departure from 
Liverpool, was 38,203 ; from Cork, 13,037; and from Galway, 6,049. The 
returns from Londonderry have not yet been furnished, but may be roughly 
estimated at 3,000. This would yield a total result of 61,000 and odd 
hundreds. 

Fugitive Slaves in Canada.— -It is estimated that there are at present 
in Canada forty-five thousand fugitive slaves from the United States, the num¬ 
ber being augmented by fresh escapes at the rate of twelve hundred a-year out 
of the four millions now in the Republic. One escaped slave, who has been 
twenty years in Canada, is worth a hundred thousand dollars, and is educating 
three sons for the medical profession. 


VARIETIES. 

Now that Francis, King of Naples, and his family have quitted his kingdom, 
there are in exile not fewer than fifty-five members of the Bourbon family out 
of the seventy-four who are the direct or collateral descendants of Louis XIV. 

In one week in February no fewer than six victims of fashion were 
announced, five of whom were burned to death from their crinolines taking 
fire, and the sixth had her leg broken from a cab-wheel dragging her off the 
pavement by her dress. 

Physicians and their Fees.— : A case—Grey v. Robinson”—was 
recently tried in the County Court, Liverpool, which is of some importance. 
It was an action to recover £15 for professional attendance on the defendant’s 
wife and family. The plaintiff, who is registered, practised as a physician in 
Liverpool, and the defence put forward was that, as such, he could not recover 
medical fees in a court of law. The judge, however, ruled that the new , 
Medical Act'did so enable the plaintiff, and therefore a verdict was given in 
his favour. 


is the name of the hills in the region where it is collected. “ Pekoe,” or 
“ Pecco,” means “ white hairs ”—the down on the tender leaves. “ Souchong,” 
“ small plant.” 

Important to Friendly Societies. —Recently an ’action was brought in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, in which the trustees of a friendly society sought to 
recover £30 from the defendant, who had received the money as treasurer to 
the society, but had converted it to his own use. The question whether the 
money could be recovered by action,- or whether the dispute was one between 
the society and a member, which ought to have been decided by a magistrate, 
turned upon the construction of the Friendly Societies’ Acts. The Court held 
that the action was rightly brought, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs. 

Poisonous Dresses. —At Nevers, several young women employed by a 
dressmaker were lately .poisoned by means of a dress which they had made 
up, They had had to tear into bands a light tissue of a green colour to make 
ornaments for a gown, and this had caused a slight dust, which, entering their 
mouths and nostrils, had produced pains in the stomach, thus leading it to be 
supposed that in- fixing the green colour some poisonous substance had been 
employed. The tissue was burned by order of the police, and the shopkeeper 
who had sold it decided on returning to the manufacturers a quantity of the 
same material with which he had been supplied. 

^nFFECTiON.—The landlord told us a touching story of a poor woman of 
Bayonne, who had died two years before. In one of the numerous engage¬ 
ments that took place in the neighbourhood during Wellington’s advance 
across the French frontier, an English officer was dangerously wounded 
and carried into the town, where, after the lapse of some months, 
he died. He had been nursed to the last by a young woman of the 
place, and from th£ time of his death in 1814 to 1857, when her own decease 
occurred, she never omitted going daily to his grave in the Cimeticre 
Anglais (a spot some little distance from the town, where the remains of many 
British soldiers are interred) to pray, according to the llomqn Catholic 
practice, for the repose of his soul. For a considerable time she was afflicted 
with insanity, but that made no difference; the poor faithful creature still 
made her daily pilgrimage, and continued the loving custom down to the very 
end of her days.— Roberts’s Autumn Tour in Spain. 

Woman’s Courage and Devotion. —During the whole of Lord Dundonald’s 
arduous services and romantic adventures in South America Lady Dundonald 
accompanied him, to soothe his anxieties, to sustain his hopes, to animate his 
exertions, to share his dangers. One night, whilst he was in command of the 
Chilian fleet, his ship got becalmed under a battery, from which he was 
assailed with red-hot shot. His men were seized with a panic, and deserted 
their guns. If the fire from the shore was not returned it would 
speedily become steady, sustained, and fatal. He went down to' the 
cabin where she lay:—“ If a woman sets them the example, they may be 
shamed out'of their fears; it is our only chance.” She rose and followed 
him upon the deck. ‘ We have heard her relate that the first object that met 
her eye was the battery with its flaming furnaces, round which dark figures 
were moving, looking more like incarnate demons than men. A glance at her 
husband’s impressive features, and his “terrible” calmness, reassured her. 
She took the match, and fired a gun when he had pointed it. The effect on 
the crew was electrical; they returned to their posts with a shout, and'the 
battery was speedily silenced.— North British Review. 


THE RIDDLER. 


The head of an eagle, 
And tail of a pig, 
These yoii must add 
To the ond of a wig; 


RIDDLE. 

And when join’d together 
You then will be able 
To show a nice relish 
For the breakfast-table. M. S. 

ENIGMA. 


Lo, here come I, full bent to try 
To make some sport and laughter. 
Whilst I rehearse in simple verse 
My shapely form hereafter. 

Now you must know, I’ve many feet, 
Though neither legs nor toes, sir; 
My body’s small—but that’s not all— 
I’ve neither face nor eyes, sir. 


Yet what avails—I’ve many nails 
Which decorate my body ; 

Fingers Fve none—i’m deaf and dumb j 
You’ll think me now a noddy. 

Yet I’m well known in every town 
By all, both high and low, sir, 

And to my trust am sometimes just, 
But sometimes prove a oheat, sir. 

D. D. 


CHARADE. 


When from Chaos first the land 
Arose—a wondrous birth 1 
My first, by the Divine command. 
Fill'd all the darken’d earth. 

My second you in towns will find, 
Wherever you may stray; 

Rich, high, or poor, of every kind, 
Some “ work,” and others “play.” 


Look, by the lonely ocean drear, 

Where mountain billows roll— 

Where lurking rocks the sailors fear, 
Aud there you’ll find my whole. 

yet—though it soams very queer, 
'Tis true as you will see— 

If that my first were always here, 

My whole would needless be. Plume. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

X. An island is seventy-threo miles in circumference, and three pedestrians all start 
together to travel the same way round it. A. walks five miles a day, B., eight milos, 
and C., ten miles. When will they all meet? . f ■ 

2. What number of hexagonal tiles, whose sides are nine inches apart, will be re¬ 
quired to pave a room 31 feet 4 inches by 18 feet 10 inches ? A. it. C. 

3 A number is composed of three digits, whose first, if multiplied by its third, and 
then divided by the product of its second and third, will equal the square root ot its 
first Again if its first be multiplied by its second, and this result multiplied Dy the 
differenci of its second and third, and this new number increased by ite first, and the 
whole divided by the first, the quotient will be equal to the sum of its second and 
third. Find the number._ PuIZ< 


Teas.— The signification of some of the names by which teas are known are 
as follows, making due allowance for the changes they undergo* in form and 
sound, in being Anglicised:—“ Hyson” means “ before the rains,” or “ flou¬ 
rishing spring,” that is, early in the spring. “ Hyson Skin ” is composed of 
the refuse of other kinds, the native term of which is “ tea-skin.” “ Bohea ” 


A Query for a Debating Club.— Mr.-by his-won the-- 

of an -izan’s sweet——. Was he more fill than-ful ? 

[To read this properly, fill up the blanks with words differently spelt, but 
all of the same sound.] 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Of what nation are all stocking-menders ?—Dar-nation. 

"Which is the best way of retaining a woman’s affections ? — By not 
returning them. 

Men who endeavour to look fiercely by cultivating profuse whiskers, must 
be hair-em-scarem fellows. 

A solar eclipse reminds us of Jack’s last thrashing by his father: it is a* 
hiding of the son (sun). 

A little boy being asked, “What is the chief end of man ?” answered, 

“ The end what’s got the head on.” 

A Yankee having been convicted of murdering his father and mother prayed 
the court to have mercy on him on the ground that he was “ a poor orphan.” 

Some tasteful individual remarks that the best lip-salve in creation is a , 
kiss. The remedy should, however, be used with the greatest care, as it is 
apt to bring on an affection of the heart. 

A pedagogue was about to flog a pupil for having said he was a fool, when 
the boy cried out—“ Oh, don’t! don’t! I won’t call you so any more ! I'll 
never say what I think again in all the days of my life.” 

“Doctor,” said a man to Aberncthy, “my daughter had a fit, and Sm- 
tinued for half an hour without sense or knowledge.”—“ Oh,” replied the 
doctor, “ never mind that; many people continue so all their lives.” 

“What dogs are these ? ” inquired a gentleman of a lad who was drawing 
a couple of terriers along. “ I dinua ken, sir,” replied the boy; “they cam’ 
wi* the railway, and they ate the direction, and dinna ken* where to gang.’ 4 

A San Francisco merchant takes a white cur, and with stencil-plate and 
black ink fixes his business card upon each side of the dog, and sends him 
forth, a loqpmotive advertisement—a dogerrotype of the fast people of a fast 
country. 

“Now, Paddy,” said a dandy to an Irish labourer, “Tell me the biggest 
lie you ever told in your life, and I will treat you to a whisky punch.”— 
“And be me soul,” retorted Pat, “then I say, yer honour is a perfect 
gentleman.” 

A Scottish student, supposed to be deficient in judgment, was asked by 
a professor, in tin; course of his examination, hqw he would discover a 
fool ? “ By the questions he would ask,” was the prompt and highly sug¬ 
gestive reply. 1 

A gentleman, whose house was repairing, went one day to see how the job 
was getting on, and observing a number of nails lying about, said to the 
carpenter employed on the work, “Why don’t you take care of these nails? 
they’ll certainly be lost.”—■“ No,” replied the carpenter, “you’ll find them in 
the bill.” 

“Well, John, I’m going down home,” said one young man to another, 
who came from the same town; “what shall I tell your folks?”—“ 0, 
nothing,” said the other; “ only if they say anything about whiskers, just tell 
them I’ve got some! ” 

In an advertisement by a railway company of some uncalled-for goods, the 
letter L has, by an accident, dropped from the word lawful, and it reads now : 

“ People to whom these packages are directed are requested to come forward 
and pay the awful charges on the same.” 

Theodore Ilook once dined with Hatchett, at his delightful villa of Belle 
Yue, famous for its culinary completeness. “ Ah, my dear fellow,” said 
his host^ deprecatingly, “ I am sorry to say that you’ll not get to-day such a 
dinner as our friend Tom Moore gave us.”—“Certainly not,” replied Hook ; 
“from a Hatchett one can expect nothing but a chop.” 

Dr. Alexander Webster, a Scottish divine, was a five-bottle man, accus¬ 
tomed to spend half the night in convivial company. Of him is the anecdote 
told that, as he was reeling homeward in the dawn of a summer morning’, a 
friend asked what his congregation would think if they saw him thus; to 
which he replied : “ They would not believe their own eyes.” 

A young lawyer, who had long paid his court to a lady without much 
advancing his suit, accused her one day of being “ insensible to the power of 
love.”—“ It does not follow,” she archly replied, “that I am so, because I 
am not to be won by the power of attorney .”—“Forgive me,” replied the 
suitor; “ but you should remember that all the votaries of Cupid are solicitors.” 

Horne Tooke’s advice to a young friend desirous of venturing upon matri¬ 
mony was, “ Look carefully round among the whole circle of your friends, and 
choose the nicest girl you can find. Make sure that .her fortune is good, her 
connections unexceptionable, and her personal qualities entirely to your liking. 
When the happy day arrives, and the bridal party are on their way to the 
altar, mount the swiftest horse you can procure, and ride off in an opposite 
direction.” 

At a small town in the Western States, where Jenny Lind and Barnum had 
stopped to rest, the latter told the folks, that if they would raise fifteen 
hundred dollars he w’ould let them hear Jenny sing. The proposition was 
agreed to, and a large barn was procured. As Jenny was singing the “ Bird 
Song,” a tall fellow, who seemed to think he had been “ sorter ” taken in 
three dollars’ worth, exclaimed, on Jenny’s repeating the words, “ I know not, 

I know not why I am singing,”—“ The darnation ye don’t! Well, I can 
tell ye; ye are singing for fifteen hundred dollars—three dollars a topknot 
all round; and there’s no use of telling folks ye don’t know why ye are sing¬ 
ing. I guess dad’s corn will find out.” 

MATRIMONIAL. 

One more unfortunate, lonely and troubled, 

Rashly importunate, went and got doubled, 
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How to Meet a Bankrupt.—T ake no note of him. 

The Skeleton in every Married Man’s House.—H is wife’s skirt. 

Question for Actors.—C an a man be said to work when he plays, or to 
be a sound man when he is continually in pieces ? 

Boots of a Good Moral Character. — An advertisement says 
“Wanted a female who has a knowledge of fitting boots of a good moral 
character.” • 

“ A Legal Tender.”—A decided contradiction in terms; for we must 
say within our experience we never yet knew anything “legal” that was 
ever “ tender.” 

Changing Colour.—T hree boys at school were found out last half in a 
practical joke, and they all changed colour:—Brown turned whifa White 
looked black y and Green turned crimson. 

No Uncommon Thing.—A beautiful but blind young lady recovered her 
sight after marriage. On hearing this, a bachelor wickedly observed that it 
was no uncommon thing for people’s eyes to be opened by matrimony. 

How to Rise Early in the Morning.—“I do wish I could be cured 
of lying in bed so late in the morning,” said a lazy husband, lounging upon 
his pillow.—“ Well, I will try the water-cure,” said his wife, pouring a 
pitcherful on him. 

Defective Arrangement.—A paper giving an account of Toulouse, in 
France, says:—“ It is a large town, containing sixty thousand inhabitants 
built entirely of brick!” This is equalled only by a known description of 
Albany, which runs thus :—“ Albany is a city of eight thousand houses, and 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, with most of their gable ends to the street /” 

Never Ask Questions in a Hurry.—“ Tom, a word with you.”—“Be 
quick, then, I’m in a hurry.”—“What did you give your sick horse t’other 
day ? ”—“ A pint of turpentine.” John hurries home, and administers the 
same dose to a favourite charger, which, strange to say, drops off defunct in 
half an hour. His opinion of Tom’s veterinary ability is somewhat staggered. 
He meets him the next day. “ Well, Tom.”—“ Well, John, what is it ? ”— 
“I gave my horse a pint of turpentine, and it killed him dead as Julius 
Cmsar.”—“ So it did mine.” 

A Neav View of Niagara.—A n Irishman of the better class, who thought 
he must conform to the fashionable mania in paying a visit to the Falls of 
Niagara, arrived at the Falls, and taking a look at the surrounding wonders, 
addressed himself to a gentleman with, “And is this Niagara Falls?”— 
“Yes,” was the reply. “And what is there here to make such a bother 
about?” asked Pat. “Why,” said the gentleman, “do you not see that 
mighty river, the deep abyss, the great sheet of water pouring down ?” Pat 
looked at the water, and replied hesitatingly, “An’ what’s to hinder it ? ” 

Cheap Whisky.—T he other day, one of those hat-renovators who 
| perambulate country districts in search of employment, called at the counter 
| of one of the principal grocers of Galashiels, and demanded “’alf a gill.”— 
“Have you a bottle?” asked the grocer. “Noa,” replied the hatter. 
“ Then you can’t get it here; we don’t sell it to be consumed on the pre¬ 
mises.”—“ I’ll just drink it at the door,” said tho renovator. After some 
| demur the “teem” was placed before him, and very soon went the way 
! where, doubtless, many had gone before. Plunging his hands into. his 
! pockets, and assuming a rueful look, the fellow'declared he had lost all his 
money. “ What’s to be done ? ” inquired the grocer. “Why, I don’t see as 
how you can do oughts else as send for the policeman ! ” said Yorkie, with a 
knowing smile, as he made his exit from the premises. 

The Poet and the Painter in their Cups.—I n Mr. S. C. Hall’s 
I lecture on the authors of the age, an amusing anecdote —apropos of Words- 
! worth’s fondness for talking aboiut himself—comes out. Wordsworth and 
| Hay don, the painter, had been dining together in London, and both, rather 
i elevated with wine, were walking along the street, when a young gentleman 
| seeing they were somewhat unsteady upon.their feet, offered his assistance; 

| and so, leaning upon his arm, the two great men were conducted to a coach- 
stand. Turning to the young gentleman, Wordsworth said, “ Sir, you have 
been courteous to a stranger, I will now tell you who I am. I am the poet 
Wordsworth.”—“And I,” said Haydon, “am Benjamin Robert Haydon, the 
historic painter.” The young man, who had hitherto been so attentive, 
dropped their arms immediately, and indignant at what he believed to be a 
hoax, exclaimed, “You are a pair of lying drunken vagabonds!” and left 
them in the middle of the street. 

The Gamin and the Beggar.—O ne of the French journals has the 
following :—“ A mischievous boy, to plague one of the blind men who beg on 
the Pont des Arts, made a hole in a sou and attached it to a piece of string; he 
then dropped the coin into the mendicant’s little cup, but when the latter, 
hearing it fall, proceeded to feel for it, the boy jerked it out. This trick he 
repeated five or six times, to the great indignation of the blind man, and 
next day he did a more impudent thing. He went up to the blind man, and, 
in a voice of affected compassion, said, ‘ I have seen with pain the trick which 
has been played on you by a mischievous boy, and you would do well to 
chastise him. I now see him coming along the bridge, and if you hear any 
thing fall into your basin, it will be dropped by him.’—‘ Thank you,’ replied 
the beggar, ‘I shall be prepared for him,’ and he grasped his walking-stick. 
Presently a respectable gentleman dropped a sou into his cup. Up jumped 
the mendicant, and crying, 4 Ah ! I have caught you at last! ’ proceeded to 
belabour the donor without mercy. The gentleman, greatly astonished, cried 
for help, and was rescued by the passers-by. As to the boy, he contrived to 
get away.” 
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